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VOL. IX. MARCH. NO. III. 


BEAUTY AND DEFORMITY IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 


Butwer, in his delightful romance, ‘ The Last Days of Pom- 
peii, has, in the characters of Glaucus and Ione, delineated all 
of both masculine and feminine loveliness that antiquity could 
furnish. 

The Athenian Glaucus, a perfect specimen of manly beauty, 
faultless in form, god-like in feature, lofty in sentiment, exqui- 
site in sensitiveness, thoroughly imbued with the life and fire of 
poetry, and yet equally imbued with the philosophic spirit, is a 
fine representation of the citizen of the favorite abode of Mi- 
nerva. 

Why did not the novelist make his heroine, also, a native of 
Athens ? lone was of Grecian origin ; but Naples,—Italy—was 
the place of her birth. This fact is, at first sight, somewhat 
remarkable, and I cannot persuade myself that it was either ac- 
cidental, or introduced for the mere purpose of sustaining the 
little mystery in which the first meeting of Glaucus and Ione 
was veiled. Why, then, I again ask, was not the lovely Ione 
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represented as born at Athens, since that warm attachment to 
the land of her fathers, by which her soul was filled, and by 
which she was predisposed to love Athenian Glaucus, would, 
in that case, have burned with a ten-fold brighter flame,—have 
impelled her towards him, and drawn him towards her, with a 
ten-fold force? Listen, ye ladies, to the answer. 

Ione could not have been described as an Athenian, without 
such a gross violation of historic truth as must have exposed the 
author to the charge of ignorance; for while the men of Athens 
were renowned, the world over, for their beauty, the women 
were equally famous for their unmitigated ugliness. 

The Greek historians are enthusiastic when they describe the 
physical charms of Athenian youth, and even her philosophers 
are extravagant in their expressions of admiration. 

Isocrates says, that, although in stature and dimensions not 
distinguished from others, the men of Athens were of extraordi- 
nary beauty. 

Xenophon, in describing Autolycus, exhausts the vocabulary 
of praise and compliment; while in speaking of Xenophon, 
another author, (Diogenes Laertius,) despairing of making his 
readers fully imagine the beauty which he wished to describe, 
declared that words cannot do the subject justice. 

Plato, who, for a philosopher, was somewhat extravagant in 
his admiration of personal attracticns, describes Charmis as a 
star in the firmament, universally gazed at, and always surround- 
ed with admirers. He also informs us, that there was never 
produced in the court of Persia a sensation so strong as when 
Pyrilampus was sent to the East as the ambassador of Athens, 
at which time he was allowed to excel in beauty the whole of 
mankind. Demus, the son of this Pyrilampus, was even more 
beautiful than his father; and so universally was be admired, 
that the Athenians, always fervent in feeling, and decided in the 
exhibition of it, covered their houses with inscriptions of his 
name. 

Socrates, even, the most philosophical of the philosophers of 
antiquity, was forced to admire the persons of Xenophon, 
Critias and Alcibiades, all of whom were as remarkable ior beau- 
ty, as he was for the absence of it, and ail of whom were his 
pupils. 

The cause of this general prevalence of manly beauty was 
the care bestowed, and rightly bestowed, upon the physical ed- 
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ucation of the Athenian youth. The powers of their bodies 
were never checked, or restrained, or perverted by compres- 
sion, confinement, or malpractices in dress or exercise. An 
Athenian boy, lightly and loosely clad, was sent abroad into the 
open air and the bright sun, like a forest deer, as became the 
children of those who recognized a Deity in the glowing orb of 
day. He was introduced early into the Gymnasium, and there 
taught that strength and speed, and grace and dexterity, were 
qualities and powers as needful and as noble as courage and pat- 
riotism. 

But the Athenian women were proverbially ugly in person, 
and repulsive in manners. In the early days of Athens, their 
negligence, and unneatness in matters of dress and personal 
habits were so gross, that a law was enacted by Solon to enforce 
a due regard to dress and conduct. ‘To apply the law, there 
was erected a tribunal of censors, called Gynecosmes, whose 
reign was one of great rigor and severity. This court of per- 
sonalities imposed a heavy fine upon every woman who appear- 
ed in public with hair unadorned, or in shabby raiment; and the 
offenders’ names were perpetuated in disgrace by being inscrib- 
ed upon a public tablet, and held up to universal contempt. In 
modern times laws are not needful to secure either costliness 
or brilliancy of personal decorations among women. 

The influence of this law, aided by the natural love of finery, 
occasioned the greatest extravagance in ladies’ dress and equi- 
page, insomuch that sumptuary laws in restraint of this new folly 
were frequently enacted. 

Art was summoned to the Athenian toilet, and the mysteries 
of the ancient Belinda were as numerous as those of her whom 
Pope has, in later days, immortalized. But art transgressed the 
laws of both health and good taste, and sinned against nature 
with a high hand. 

The use of paints was carried to a disgusting extent, so that 
face, neck and bosom were completely smeared and masked 
with drugs and pigments. Lucian severely ridicules this loath- 
some habit, and the 


‘Taedet quotidianarum harum formarum’ 


of Terence conveys that witty comedian’s notions of the fash- 
ion of his times. 
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The cheek and lips were stained with vegetable dyes, and 
discolored with mineral paints. The hair, eye-brows and eye- f 
lashes were blackened by various means, and, to crown the cli- " 


max of folly, the women compressed their waists and hips to p 
such an extent, that they were obliged to fast frequently, and a 
make use of astringent and flesh-consuming medicines, in order F 


to prevent the unnatural and monstrous development of other hi 
parts of the system. This last named habit produced the most 


5 painful results, some of which may be inferred from the fact, “ 
hi that an Athenian mother, whosurvived the birth of a living child, 
at escaped, as it were, from the very clutches of death. “ 
cee The consequence of these pernicious female habits was, the er 
aa almost national loss of feminine beauty. And it is a singular me 
4 fact, that every female, whose name has descended to modern 7 
ah times, as having charmed the Athenians by her beauty, was a 
al foreigner. These foreigners were, in every instance, women 
i" of loose principles and licentious habits, although some of them 
*| were remarkable for both learning and talents of the highest 
order. th 
ig The Athenians were wonderfully susceptible of impression by of 
4 : beauty. Ahandsome man was gazed at with rapture by thou- th 
vag sands, and became the pride of the city ; and the accession of a or 
mf | beautiful woman to the republic was noised abroad, like the he- di 
“ ‘| ro ofa victory, from one end of the Jand to the other. Thus th 
"| Aspasia, of Miletus, was admired alike for her philosophy and pi 
At her person, and acquired such an influence at Athens, that a m 
cay war was declared with Samos at her instigation; and all the 


Mi leading spirits of that day of great men studied with her at once 

the science of love, of oratory, and of politics. It is said that 
‘the whole nation was prostrate at the feet of Lais, whose sur- 
) passing loveliness of form and face had induced the Athenian 
if general Nicias to carry her away from Sicily, as one of the 
choicest prizes of war, to Greece ; so that, to use the words of 
an elegant French writer, ‘ while Greece triumphed over the 
armies of Persia and the treachery of Sparta, it was totally sub- 
dued by a courtezan of Sicily.” The names of Phryne and 
Pythonice are equally celebrated ; the one of whom was dignifi- 
ed with public honors while living, and the other of whom, when 
dead, with one of the most splendid mausoleums in the world. 

The native women of Athens, enraged by the admiration lav- 
ished on foreign beauty, made still greater efforts, by various 
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foolish arts, to correct their own deformities ; but their corsets 
and their cosmetics were tried in vain. Sometimes their jeal- 
ousy manifested itself rather in angry acts than in efforts of the 
toilet. Thus Xantippe, the cross-grained wife of the great 
Socrates, becoming furious one day, no doubt on account of her 
husband’s attendance upon the teaching of the beautiful Aspasia, 
snatched up a vessel of filthy water and dashed it upon his head. 

There is no doubt that ancient Athenian ugliness was owing 
to the arts above named. In modern times the city of Miner- 
va has now and then furnished an example of surprising loveli- 
ness ; and to one ofthese classic fair ones Lord Byron address- 
ed his famous love-song, beginning with 


‘ Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heart!’ 


The fair of our own times, and of our own country, may, if 
they will, find lessons of wisdom and of warning in the records 
of the poet. An examination of Grecian records will show 
them, that, from the abuse of nature in the matter of dress, 
originated the general prevalence of female deformity, as well as 
disease and suffering ; and besides these, a vicious habit amongst 
the other sex, to which the delicacy of modern refinement hap- 
pily permits but a distant allusion, but which forms the worst and 
most disgusting feature of ancient depravity, 
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THE BRIDE OF THE DELUGE. 


Sketch from Matthew xxiv. 35, 36. 


* In the days that were before the flood, they were marrying and giving 
in marriage, until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and knew not 
until the flood came and swept them all away.’ , 


The day had opened, and the gentle dawn, 
With rosy hue and bresth, drew early forth 
The warblers to the blossom-laden shrubs, 
To pour their carols on the favored hour, ~ 
Alone, unvexed by the discordant din 
Of human toil or human revellings. 


are 


{ 


The city, burnished by the saffron cloud, 
Lay in magnificent repose, as bright, 
As fair, as though it were the dwelling-place 
Of Heaven’s beloved. Its envirous spread out, 
Rich in the ornament of tree and grove, 
And shrubby walk and luscious redolence 
Of dewy flowers. There, with a step so light, 
So like the birds, that scarce a folded wing 
Spread at her coming, moved a gentle form, 
Fresh as the dawn, in maiden loveliness, 
And healthful glow. Light as the gossamer, 
(Clasped by a ruby to the auburn braid, ) 
Her silken veil, in soft transparency, 
Flowed down, and folding round her slender arm~ 
Its ample width, she filled it with the spoils 
Of lily, rose, and myrtle spray, still decked 
With heaven’s own pearls. 


She was a Bride; that morn, 
The morning of her marriage day—that morn, 
The joy, the hope, the gay anticipation 
Of her young heart, threw slumber from her eyes ; 
And’forth she strayed among the birds and flowers, 
Gay as the lark, and lovely as the rose, 
To spend with them, in sympathetic bliss, 
The early hour. 
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The maiden oft had h: ard, 

There was a day foretold, and near at hand, 

When the whole world, sunk low in wickedness, 
And dread forgetfulness of God, should perish. 

A holy man had preached for six score years, 

And while he preached and warned, had,‘ moved with fear,’ 
‘Prepared an ark,’ to save himself and house, 

From an approaching flood.—That voice was heard, 
In hut and palace ; like the thunder’s voice, 

It echoed round the world; like distant peals 

Of thunder, too, passed the prophetic vuice— 
"Twas heard—and ’twas forgotten !— 


What to them, 

Who bought and sold and trafficked in the wares 
And goodly merchandize of the wide world, 
Seemed the dull pratings of a crazed old man? 
And how could that young maid of noble birth, 
Nursed on the silken couch of luxury, 

Lulled by the insidious voice of flattering love, 
Start from that soothing tone and silken couch, 
To listen to the solemn voice that warned, 

Repent?’ 


And now the nuptial hour arrived,— 
The heart of the young Bride beat quick and full— 
Not for the pomp and pageantry, that spread 
Its splendor to her unobserving eye, 
The marble pillars, tesselated floors, 
And golden architraves of palace hall, 
Cushions and canopies of state, nor all 
The splendid show of marriage festival, 
Vessels of massive weight, wrought skilfully, 
With choicest delicacy crowned ; nor yet 
The sounds of harmony, that poured sublime 
From harp and organ, in the practised hands 
Of Jubal’s sons ;—no, but that she was his— 
( That noblest of the throng,) whom her heart loved 
More than her God. 


And she was his,—they pledged 


Their faith on that bright morning, and rejoiced 
In hope of many, many years of bliss. 

How vain the trust on earth for happiness, 

lf Heaven’s stern frown is o'er the sinner’s dream ! 
Never again did that young Bride behold, 
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The sun’s bright orb, fair flower, or fairer smile 

From love’s fond gaze.—In storm the day went down— 
Blackness of darkness rested on the earth— 

And, in her bridal robes, that fair one slept 

Beneath the waters of the cold, cold flood. 


THE SPIRIT OF ENTERPRISE. 


Much is said, at the present day, of the spirit of enterprise 
that is abroad in the land, and throughout the earth. In the es- 
timation of many, it constitutes the chief glory of the age and 
nation in which we live. It is considered as sufficient proof, 
that the world is in full march towards the high end of its exist- 
ence. This universal motion, this agitation of the whole mass 
of society, this independence of thought, the casting off of an- 
cient opinions and authority, the determination to know and un- 
derstand for ourselves, the enlargement of mind that will not 
submit to jog round in the same dull circle where our fathers 
and grand-fathers have trod before us,—all this is hailed as the 
harbinger of a new and glorious era in the history of man. 

It may be so—we hope it is. But we confess we have fears 
for the result. Against the spirit of enterprise, when rightly 
directed and duly controlled, we have nothing to say. It is the 
natural activity of the mind, and ought never to be suppressed. 
It must have an object on which to exercise itself, or the soul 
will stagnate. But, then, we must remember that there is in 
man a principle of permanence as well as of progression, and 
that each is necessary to the other. ‘The mind can never throw 
itself forward, until it has obtained a stand-point, from which 
to make the effort. We cannot leap without a foot-hold. This 
foot-hold—this stand-point—this principle of permanence, it is 
impossible to secure, if we give ourselves up to the activity of 
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our nature. Where little or no time is allowed for the mind to 
collect its forces and gather new strength, serious evils must in- 
evitably follow. We cannot live in constant motion ; we need 
rest as well as exercise. To this end, while we are advancing 
in wisdom, or wealth, or power, and in order to such advance- 
ment, it is necessary that we should have some strong hold to 
which we can retreat in the hour of fatigue or disaster, and from 
which we can issue forth, re-invigorated for action. In other 
words, we need a home. But home is a quiet place, or it is no 
home. It is our refuge from the bustle, excitement and restless 
activity of the world. It must be an abiding place, too. The 
idea of permanence enters essentially into our notion of home. 
There is a peculiar satisfaction diffused through the soul at the 
thought of a home which is our own. Whence comes this satis- 
faction, if there be not in our nature, a principle of permanence 
as well as of progression ? 

If these premises are true, it follows that the spirit of enter- 
prise, when it becomes the predominant and all-controlling in- 
fluence in any community, is hostile to the stability of that com- 
munity, and therefore unfavorable to its best interests. It unbal- 
ances the mind—it removes those regulating weights, without 
which there can be no steady action—it transfers the happiness 
of life to some unattained, perhaps unattainable point in the fu- 
ture. It labors not so much to keep what is in possession, as 
to obtain what is not. It attributes too much to time, place, 
circumstance ; and not enough to truth and a contented mind. 


* How seldom, friend, a good, grevt man inherits 
Honor or wealth, with all his worth or pains— 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 

If any man obtain that which he metits, 

Or any merits that which he obtains.’ 


REPLY. 


‘For shame, dear friend! renounce this canting strain, 
What wouldst thon have a good, great man obtain,— 
Place? titles? salary ? a gilded chain? 

Or throne of corses, which his sword hath slain ? 

Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends. 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good, great man? Three treasures, Love and Lieut, 
And Catm Tuoveuts, regular as infant's breath ; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 
Himsetr, his Maxer, and the angel Deatu !’ 
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against a tree, with his face concealed in the folds of his mantle, 
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iq THE DOVE OF THE TRIBE. fac 
R 
The moonbeams were just tipping with silver the tall trees for 
4g that towered above an Indian village in the far West, when the su 
ff mat of a wigwam in the centre of the village was slowly raised, ; 
. and a young Indian girl, stepping forth, threw herself upon the lit 
ai ground, and lay for some moments perfectly motionless ; then pa 
a suddenly rising, she threw back her long, black, glossy tresses, ce 
ce and, with a look of eager expectation upon her face, bounded th 
iF swiftly towards the forest, which encircled the hamlet. When T 
é i she had reached the entrance, she stopped and looked anxiously wa 
«ia around. A young warrior soon joined her, and the two were ay 
iy | for some time engaged, in deep and earnest conversation ; the ter 
og gestures of the maiden were passionate and imploring, and she ter 
oa | spoke in a low, rapid voice ; but the warrior listened gravely, ha 
: a answering only in monosyllables, until she turned to leave him, co 
“/ when, catching her arm, he said, in the deep gutteral tones of a tra 
a savage, while some powerful struggle seemed to agitate his In 
frame,— of 
oi ‘ Will Asulia chant the marriage song in the wigwam of the mi: 
te “©Old Man,” if the ** Tall Elk” will not save the ‘* White bei 
Rose?’? The ‘‘ Gentle Dove’’ may rest in the Eagle’s nest, frie 
but Outaliski may not turn from the path ; the grave men of his atti 
a tribe would tee: | his bow, and the squaw call him woman.’ sei 
z ‘ Has a cloud rested upon Outaliski’s soul ?’ replied the maid- hor 
. en; ‘and is the land of memory darkened since the ‘* White wh 
4] Rose ”’ of the Yengees’ garden, heedless of the dangers of the wa 
49 war-path, brought Asulia to the nest of her tribe ? But the snares 7 
a were set, and the pale flower is drooping. Must she of the alr 
if bright eye and golden curls perish at the stake? Save her, Ou- pe 
as taliski, from the death her soul shrinks from, and the Dove she his 
on sheltered in her breast will rest its wing in the cabin of the ‘‘ Tall Hi 
g Elk.” She knelt at his feet as she spoke, and clasping her wh 
oe hands in an agony of supplication, the young warrior raised om 
A ' her from her kneeling position, and retiring to a distance, leant - 
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at length, letting the covering fall from his face, and approach- 
ing her with the grave dignity of an Indian, he said in a deter- 
mined voice— 

‘The ‘* Tall Elk” will turn from the hunting grounds of his 
fathers, and the ‘*‘ White Rose” shall again bloom in the pale 
faces’ garden. But Asulia’s smile must be hid from the ‘* Bent 
Reed,” and her song be hushed in the ‘‘Old Man’s”’ dwelling, her 
foot must leave its print in the stranger’s land, and the plume of 
strange birds must shade her brow.’ 

The Indian maiden loved the young warrior, and he had _ but 
little difficulty in persuading her to forsake a harsh and stern 
parent, and an aged lover, to share his fortunes. In case of suc- 
ceeding in their design, he meant to journey with her through 
the forest, and join one of the tribes friendly to his nation. 
They then concerted their plan and separated, just as the dawn 
was breaking in the east. Asulia, or the ‘Gentle Dove,’ the 
appellation most commonly bestowed upon her, was the daugh- 
ter of a Sioux chief. There was a settlement of whites about 
ten miles distant from the Indian village, with whom the tribe 
had been upon friendly terms, until about two months before the 
commencement of my story, when a dispute arose respecting a 
tract of land, which the whites had purchased of them. The 
Indians, in revenge, attacked the settlement, and killed several 
of the inhabitants. Since then there had been several slight skir- 
mishes, in which the whites had the advantage, as their num- 
bers were augmented by a band of Pawnee warriors, who were 
friendly to the English, but deadly enemies. of the Sioux. An 
attack had been made on the Sioux village, and Asulia, with 
several others, was taken captive. She was conveyed to the 
house of Mr. Preston, the chief magistrate of the colony, 
where she received kind and honorable treatment ; but her heart 
was in the wigwams of her tribe, and she pined and drooped. 

Mr. Preston had been buta year in the settlement, and had 
already risen to the highest offices. He had been obliged, by 
pecuniary losses, to leave Charleston, his native city, and, with 
his wife and children, took up his abode in the new settlement. 
His eldest daughter was a fine, warm-hearted girl of seventeen, 
whose step was as elastic and free, and who carolled as gaily, 
asif she had not left the luxuries of a civilized home for a log- 
house in the western wilds. She would twine the gay flowers 
of the forest in her bright hair, and roam for hours together in 
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its deep recesses ; and the hunter who saw the beautiful crea- 
ture start up in his path, would Jean on his bow and gaze as if it 
was a being from another world that had met his sight. She 
was as happy, dancing with her young brothers and sisters in the 
sweet twilight, as if her step had never wandered through the 
mazes of the dance in the brilliant ball-room. She sighed not for 
the breath of flattery, that had once been grateful to her vanity 
—No! So long as Charles Willowby was by her side, com- 
mending her attempts at rendering the situation of her mother 
less irksome, assisting her in the task of educating the children, 
cheering her under privations, smiling upon her as she braided 
wreaths for her young sisters, or touching her guitar which she 
had saved from the wreck of her father’s fortune, made the lit- 
tle creatures dance to its music. Maria could not be unhappy, 
though her thoughts often flew back to the friends of her child- 
hood, and her heart longed to embrace them. 

Charles Willowby was some years older than Maria. He 
had been liberally educated, and possessed a large fortune. To 
fine talents and a cultivated mind, he added an amiable, sweet 
temper, and rather serious deportment. Being naturally of a 
romantic disposition, with a tinge of eccentricity, and feeling a 
strong attachment to Maria, he determined to follow her father 
to the West, there to watch over and guard from danger the 
bright flower he loved. Before the troubles with the Indians, 
Maria had often visited their village, and had been particularly 
struck with the beauty and grace of Asulia. She invited her in 
a kind voice to come to the settlement, and bring some of her 
neatly woven baskets for Mrs. Preston to examine. Asulia 
once or twice had been there, and the sweetness of Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s manners and Maria’s gentle tones of encouragement and 
kindness had completely won the heart of the Indian maiden. 
She would watch for Miss Preston in the forest paths, and bring 
the most beautiful flowers, and the gay feathers of the bright 
birds of the West, as gifts to the ‘ White Rose,’ as she called 
her ; and Maria, charmed with the novelty of having an Indian 
for a friend, with all the enthusiasm of youth, learnt enough of 
the Sioux language from a boy, who resided in the settlement, 
as an interpreter, to enable her to understand and converse with 
Asulia., 

After the attack, in which the ‘ Gentle Dove’ had been taken 
captive, the Indians retired to their strong hold with diminished 
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numbers, but determined upon revenging the deaths of some of 
their bravest warriors. Maria had earnestly entreated her father 
to release Asulia, but although his wife and Charles both joined 
in the request, still he was not to be swayed from what he be- 
lieved to be the line of his duty, by their tears and prayers. Mr. 
Preston hoped, by retaining the person of the Indian maiden, to 
bring the Sioux chief to terms of peace and amity, and of ex- 
acting from him, upon condition of releasing his child, a promise 
that the whites should remain free and unmolested upon the 
banks ofthe river. But he little thought that his firm adherence 
in the path of duty would be the means of preparing a dreadful 
fate for his idolized child. 

Early in September, Maria, who had been for some time de- 
prived of her accustomed walks, begged permission to go and 
gather the wild grapes that grew in abundance in the forest, and 
entreated that Asulia might be permitted to accompany her. Mr. 
Preston hesitated ; but as he had certain information that the 
Indians were safely lodged in their village, as the scouts had 
told that no enemy lurked in the forest, and as he knew that 
there was no danger to be apprehended from them, until they 
had received reinforcements from the chief tribe, he granted the 
desired permission, only requiring them to return before sunset, 
and not to penetrate too far into the forest. It may perhaps 
appear strange that Mr. Preston permitted the Indian girl to ac- 
company his daughter ; but he knew that Asulia, though she was 
a wild, untutored savage, had too much nobleness of soul, to 
steal treacherously from those who had been kind to her in her 
captivity, especially when her life was in no danger. 

The young maidens slung some light baskets round their 
waists, and sallied forth alone ; for Charles Willowby, who 
would otherwise have been their companion, was absent on an 
important mission to the Pawnee nation, and was not to return 
until the next day. The sight of the beautiful flowers and birds, 
and the fresh clear air seemed to inspire Asulia with new life, 
and her step was as light and free as if the bond of slavery was 
not on her soul. 

When they were out of sight of the settlement, Maria, who 
had but one object in view, in wishing to make the excursion, 
turned suddenly to the Indian girl, and said in a manner which 
she could not misunderstand ,— 

‘ Asulia’s step is fleet, and the wigwams of her tribe are near. 
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«i The ‘‘ Gentle Dove ”’ may spread its wing and seek the tree 
ia that shelters its nest.’ il 
| Asulia gazed upon her beautiful face, while she was speaking, u 

7 with an expression of astonishment ; but although she understood 
| her meaning, yet she replied steadily ,— t] 
| ‘The wigwams are near, and the bright sky is shining on the g 
home of my tribe ; but the eye of Asulia would quail before the y 


i? proud glance of her father, if she flew as a startled bird from the 


enemy.’ li 
i! ‘ But,’ persisted Maria, ‘ the “‘ Pale Face” may not be able c 
i to guard with his strong arm the chieftain’s daughter. This 
2c. head may be laid low in the fight, and what then would become h 
ig of Asulia, if she fell into the hands of the Pawnees? Oh! fly, « 
aw then, towards your village; the ‘‘ White Rose” fears not her Fy 
re) father’s wrath, and my motber would rejoice that the Dove had s| 
ae regained its nest.’ h 
* i But Asulia was inexorable, and, drawing her manile round h 
wt her with an air of dignity, she said, 
Asulia will not listen to the white maiden’s words.’ 
But Maria Preston was not tobe baffled by trifles, and _think- tl 
yy ‘ ing that Asulia’s resolution might be shaken, if she saw the vil- tc 
yf lage, she bounded on, under pretence that the finest grapes grew h 
ee, still farther in the forest, followed by the Indian maid. ty 
When they had penetrated to a considerable distance, Maria 
a throwing back her hat, turned to Asulia, and said— tl 
‘I aim weary, Asulia, and will rest beneath the branches of 
the tali tree that shades yon clear spring. A draught of water tc 
and some of these cakes with which we are so liberally provid- S| 
ed, will refresh us—and then we will go on.’ b 
Asulia understood all that Maria said, as she spoke in Sioux, le 
and, complying with her request, they sat down in the shade, tl 
but the eagle eye of the Indian girl had detected some rare and r 
beautiful flowers growing by a thicket a few yards distant, and it 
she sprung forward to pluck them for Maria; but just as she c 
had reached them, she started back and gazed upon the thicket, v 


as if she were turned into stone. Maria, naturally supposing 

that she had seen some venomous reptile, was soon at her side. h 
‘Is there a serpent in Asulia’s path?’ she asked, and was v 

courageously stepping forward to obtain a nearer view of the fi 

object of dread, when Asulia seizing her arm pointed to an open- n 

ing, and Maria saw a powerlul and armed incian laying couched s] 
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in the thicket, and glaring upon her as a tiger about to spring 
upon his prey. 

Miss Preston shrieked and fell senseless to the ground, and at 
the same moment the savage springing from his concealment, 
gave the horrid war-whoop, and the forest resounded with the 
yells of the Indians. 

The hatchet was raised above Miss Preston’s head, but Asu- 
lia caught her father’s arm, (for it was he who had been con- 
cealed in the thicket,) and said, in an imploring tone,— 

‘The ‘White Rose” was leading Asulia to her home, and 
heeded not the danger of the forest path. She sheltered the 
‘¢ Dove”’ in her breast, when the chain was on thy daughter’s 
spirit. And because she has fallen into the snares of the enemy, 
shall she perish ?’ and she clasped Maria’s senseless form in 
her arms, as if she meant to shield her life, or to perish with 
her. 

The Sioux chief was apparently moved, for he directed two 
of the savages to carry the white maiden tohis wigwam, and 
then telling Asulia to follow him, he moved with a stately step 
towards the village. But, alas! the chieftain had only reserved 
her for a more dreadful fate, as he had thirsted for an opportuni- 
ty of gratifying his revenge for the death of his two brave sons, 
who had fallen in the recent engagement, and a thrill of joy shot 
through his heart as he gazed upon his innocent victim. 

A council was hastily summoned, and Maria was doomed 
to perish at the stake ; and the savages vented their joy in having 
such a victim as the daughter of the white chief in their power, 
by shouts of triumph, and by the eagerness with which they col- 
lected together combustible taterials, and heaped them round 
the stake at which the maiden was to perish the next day at sun- 
rise. But one young Indian did not join them ; he stood lean- 
ing against a post, watching them with a grave and troubled 
countenance, but at last he turned away and sought his own 
wigwam, which was a little apart from the village. 

It was Outaliski, the ‘Tall Elk’ of the Sioux ; he of the 
hawk eye, and bounding step. As he passed a small clear spring 
which now reflected the rays of the parting sun, he saw a light 
figure beside it, who appeared deeply engaged in her employ- 
ment, of dipping water into a rude pitcher that stood by her, 
singing at the same time in a low monotonous tone, so that its 
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sound did not reach the distant group of savages, but was dis- 
tinctly heard by Outaliski. 


The ‘ Dove’ will soar at night, 
To the forest nigh; 
And the ‘ Tall Elk,’ fleet of step, 


Be bounding by. 
When the moonbeams tip the hills, 
And the bright flowers sleep, 
But the fairest flower of all, 
Will wake and weep. t 
1 
It was Asulia, who had taken advantage of the excitement, l 
and had stolen unseen to the spring—which she knew the ‘ Tall é 
rt Elk’ would pass, and not daring to speak for fear of being seen I 
é in conversation with him, as they suspected that she would en- \ 
cs deavor to effect the escape of the captive, she had taken this t 
way of informing him of her will; for Maria had been removed f 
to the wigwam of an old beldame, who heaped upon her every 
indignity and abuse that Indian hatred and ingenuity could in- V 
vent ; so that it was impossible for Asulia to save her without a 
4 the assistance of Outaliski. I 
ae Early in the preceding summer the ‘Tall Elk’ had been a 
wounded in the forest while hunting, and lay exhausted by loss fi 
of blood. In that situation he was found by Charles Willowby, c 
who bound up his wounds, conveyed him to his own dwelling, ( 
and tended him through the fever that ensued as if he had been d 
his own particular friend, until he was able to return to bis I 
tribe. The grateful Indian would not fight against the people 
who had treated him with kindness, and when he saw that there fe 
was danger of war between his own people and them, he under- si 
took a distant hunting excursion, and had not been returned tl 
many hours when Maria was captured. Outaliski remembered M 
how often the white maiden had brought him cooling drinks and tl 
strengthening cordials, while he laid sick and wounded. And Pp 
there was a severe conflict in his mind between his desire to r 
rescue her, and his knowledge that, by so doing, he should be- It 
come an alien from his nation. But gratitude triumphed as we tt 
have seen, and he determined to save her from the stake. Jc 
Mr. Preston became alarmed that his child did not return at NM 
sunset, and collecting a force, searched every part of the forest, e 


but no trace of her was seen, except the baskets, which were tk 
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found by the tree. Late in the evening, as Mr. Preston and 
the helf frantic lover were returning from their fruitless search, 
they espied an Indian couched by the side of Mr. Preston’s gar- 
den. They recoiled a step, but the savage springing forward, 
stood erect before them. 

‘ Outaliski!’ exclaimed Willowby in surprise, ‘ what brings 
you to the dwellings of the enemy ?’ But Mr. Preston caught 
his arm, exclaiming, ‘ My child! my child! ’— 

‘The ‘“‘ White Rose” is in the wigwams of the Sioux, and 
the step of the ‘‘ Tall Elk”? left not its print in the forest path, 
till he had told the ‘‘Generous Hand” where the flower he 
loved was drooping. Outaliski’s face is stern, but his heart is 
a woman’s, and he would not let the bright flame touch its 
leaves.’ Their agonized questions drew from the savage the 
whole tale of the dreadful fate that awaited the young and beau- 
tiful girl ; and they instantly concerted measures to deliver her 
from it. 

Outaliski was to be liberally supplied with whisky, which he 
was to distribute among them as if to celebrate their triumph, 
and which they would naturally suppose that he had bartered 
his furs for, in some of the settlements further down the river; 
and the whites would rush upon then:, not from the forest, but 
from the opposite direction, which they would reach by a cir- 
cuitous route, just as they were tying Maria to the stake, and 
Outaliski was to give the signal. The savage then took his 
departure, and arrived, without suspicion of his absence, at the 
Indian village. | 

The morning was bright and fair, and Maria was brought 
forth, to die a cruel and horrible death. The savages had 
searched the forest, and could see no trail of the English, whom 
they feared would make an attempt to rescue her, if they 
were any of them within hearing. Deeming themselves safe, 
they had partaken freely of the spirits, with which Outaliski had 
provided them, and were dancing and shouting like demons 
round the stake, to which two of their number were about bind- 
ing Maria; butshe burst with almost supernatural strength from 
them, and threw herself upon the bosom of Asulia, who had 
joined the crowd, impelled by the desire of saving the life of 
Maria at the expense of her own, if Outaliski had not succeed- 
ed in his attempt. They were forcibly separated, and while 
the savages were again binding Maria, and Asulia knelt in agony 
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at her father’s feet, who spurned her from him, Outaliski gave 
the signal, and the English rushed upon the bewildered and_ half 
intoxicated Indians. Willowby eagerly unbound Maria, and, 

hting his way through the crowd of savages, bore her to a 

ace of safety, followed closely by Asulia; but not until he 

d seen her father fall at the first onset of the whites. He 
then returned to the fight ; the carnage was dreadful, and, af- 
ter a severe battle, the English were victors,—not one of the 
Sioux warriors lived to tell the tale. They then set fire to the 
wigwams. ‘Taking the women and children with them, they 
reached the settlement in safety ; and Maria was folded to the 
bosom of her mother, who poured out to Asulia the overflow- 
ing gratitude of her heart for the preservation of her child. 

Maria entreated Asulia to take up her abode with them, but 
she replied, 

‘The great Spirit has made the Indian and the white man 
different, and my soul would droop, if the free bright sky shone 
not over me. My people have died, and these autumn leaves, 
and the homes of my fathers are desolate. The ‘‘ White Rose ’”’ 
will bloom in the garden of the ‘* Dark Eye,” but the ‘‘ Gentle 
Dove ” must rest in the bosom of Outaliski.’ 

The ‘ Tall Elk,’ abandoning his first intention, built himself a 
wigwam at the entrance of the forest, and both he and Asulia 
continued firm friends to the English ; and often, in the sweet 
still evenings, would Willowby and Maria stroll down to the 
cabin of the Indians, and sit for hours, listening to the wild tra- 
ditions of their tribe, as they were detailed in the low sweet 
tones of Asulia. ) 

Charles Willowby was obliged to return to Charleston, upon 
business of importance, early the following spring ; and, as it 
was probable that the period of his return would be distant, he 
entreated Mr. Preston’s consent to his marriage with Maria be- 
fore his departure, that he might take his young and lovely bride 
to his native city. Maria’s parents both thought that their 
beautiful one should not always bloom in the wilderness, and, 
stifling their selfish feelings, they consented, though with sad 
hearts, to the separation from their child. 

The morning of Maria’s marriage, Asulia came to the house 
to take leave of her, bringing a beautifully woven basket filled 
with flowers, which she had made from materials given her by 
Miss Preston, who had taught her the art of making them, and 
she had imitated Maria’s favorite ones on this occasion. 
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She threw her arms round Maria’s neck, who was herself 
weeping, while she said in a touching voice,— 

‘The ‘‘ White Rose ” will bloom far, far, from the valley of 
the West, and Asulia’s soul is sad, for who now will call the 
dark maiden sister ? When thy step is in the distant land, and 
thine own people greet thee, then these flowers will speak to 
thee of Asulia, the Indian maid, who loved thee—the ‘‘ Dove 
of the Sioux’’—and, covering her face, she sought to hide her 
grief in the depths of the forest. 


BEAUTY IN HER SHROUD. 


A reality, suggested by the instantaneous death of one, young, innocent 
and surpassingly lovely. 


‘It might have been a greater grief 
To watch her withering, leaf by leaf, 
Than see her plucked to-day. '— 


Approach and Jook upon the dead ; 

The light of life is scarcely fled, 

And more than earthly loveliness 

Gilds lip and brow and wreathed tress. 
Hath earth as fair a sight as this?— 

So calm, so pure, so passionless ? 

So holy, so intensely deep 

That slumber, we forbear to weep ; 

So mildly death asserts his sway, 

We gaze, forgetful of decay ; 

Thy dream of life, how brief, how bright, 
How early quenched thine earthly light!— 
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Approach, and look upon the dead, 
And bend the knee, and veil the head, 
And bid the heart’s communion flow 
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A majority of infants that are born, die in the course of the 
The causes of this awful mortality are these 
—want of fresh pure air; the effects of cold ; uncleanliness ; 
improper food ; and the abuse of anodynes and medicines, gen- 
erally. The intemperance, anxiety and misery of parents, are 
likewise to be ranked among the causes of the death of so many 
infants. 


two first years. 


To Mothers. 


With those who bow in speechless woe ;— 
Weep for the parent in this hour 

Of sorrow’s soul-subduing power ; 
Weep for the sister—ties are rent 
Which life can never more cement ; 
Weep for the brother—love and pride 
Had dwelt on her, and yet she died ; 
Weep for the broken household band, 
Though severed by a Parent’s hand ; 
But while ye echo sorrow’s voice, 
For her who lieth there—rejoice! 


Oh thou whocom’st with sympathetic tear, 

To seek the wreck of beauty slumbering here, 
Health may be thine, and pure unshrinking truth, 
And beauty brighten e’en the dream of youth— 
Fond, faithful hearts may guard thee, guide and bless, 
And round thee watch with love’s deep earnestness. 
No prayer ungranted may thy bosom know, 

Thine eye undimm’d except for other’s wo, 
Unnumber'd blessings may be all thine own, 

Thy ‘ bosom’s lord sit lightly on his throne,’ — 

All may be thine—each envied, earthly good,— 

Yet would ye not exchange with her?— Ye would! 


RepeEcca. 


TO MOTHERS. 
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MUSIC. 


Music, of all arts, is the best adapted to excite the warmest 
emotions of the human heart, and to elevate the soul of man. 

To describe or define the magic influence which music exer- 
cises over the mind, or to discover the source of this influence, 
were impossible. Its sway is universal, for in every human heart 
there must be one chord which will vibrate more or less strong- 
ly, according to the different construction of different minds, to 
the gentle touch of fairy-fingered music. But the source of the 
delight afforded to the mind by the vibration of such a chord, 
we seek in vain to discover, for it is one of those ‘ pleasures of 
the imagination’ which resemble a mountain stream, springing 
from some concealed rock or cave, and of whose existence we 
are not aware, until the glad rush of its waters is heard, and 
they are seen dancing and sparkling in the sunshine. 

his art has been cultivated from the earliest ages of man- 
kind, and we find traces of it among the rudest and most barba- 
rous nations of the present day. The ancient Greeks and 
Egyptians carried it to a high degree of perfection. From them 
it descended to the Romans, and it still lingers among the myr- 
tle bowers of beautiful, but fallen Italy. Indeed, the ‘ Garden 
of Europe’ seems its peculiar home, and it seems unwilling to 
leave it, to follow the departing steps of all those arts which 
once constituted the pride of imperial Rome, and contributed so 
much to raise the ‘ Mistress of the World’ to the height of her 
power and grandeur. 

Let us turn from this melancholy scene of fallen power and 
faded beauty, and trace the steps of music over the northern 
countries of Europe; for though so gentle in her nature, she 
does not fear to venture from the soft breezes and warm sun- 
shine of Italian skies. Before, however, we pass the ‘ Alpine 
barrier,’ let us pause, and for a moment listen to the soft notes 
of the Spanish Troubadour’s guitar, which, with the fragrance 
of the orange groves, is wafted across the Mediterranean waters. 
A gentle romance is breathed in the tones ; and strains of lively 
music, too, thrill on the ear—the song of the bright-eyed 
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daughters of sunny France. Now let us pass over the wild 
and rugged scenery of Switzerland, and the song of the happy 
peasant strikes on the ear in tones as wild and free as his own 
mountain scenes. Next comes the difficult and complicated 
music of Germany, partaking the character of the people to 
whom it belongs, and which is well suited to the banks of the 
majestic and dark-rolling Rhine, so much of mysterious interest 
being mingled in its tones, that it almost seems the voice of 
some spirit of those dark waters. Proceeding a little further north, 
the ab Ghitieg, warlike music of Poland swells on the air in full, 
rich harmony. Its strains soon die away, and give place to the 
wild monotonous boat-song of the Norwegian fisherman, ming- 
ling its tones with the roar of the distant Maelstrome: forever 
in these ice-bound regions of the North, where winter holds al- 
most perpetual sway, even here has music penetrated his _barri- 
ers of ice, and softened the heart of the stern monarch by her 
witching voice ; and she has left her foot-prints on the eternal 
snows which mantle the summits of these mountains, upon which 
his throne is fixed. | 
Still, still farther, may we trace her steps ; for she has pen- 
etrated into the midst of the rude highlands of Scotland—her 
voice resounds among the echoes of their lofty mountains, or 
floats on the glassy surface of their clear and placid ‘ Lochs.’ 
There she shines out in the light of her own wild and simple 
beauty. Nor do her wanderings cease here. She has touched 
the shores of the ‘ Emerald Isle,’ and wakened them into mel- 
ody, simple, plaintive and interesting. She has breathed the 
pure, free atmosphere of ‘ Merry England.’ 
Roy has traversed the Atlantic wave, and her spirit was there 
when 


‘The band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore.’ 


It was her spirit which animated their voices, as they raised 
the anthem of praise to that Great Being, who had opened to 
them a path throngh the deep phasonsisgiet safely guided them to 
the shores of the ‘New World.’ And now their gratitude was 
expressed in strains of solemn and triumphant music, whose 
full, deep tones rang through the dark aisles of that vast wilder- 
ness, awakening those echoes which had slept for ages, save 
when aroused from their caves by the shrill call of the Indian 
war-whoop. C. 
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SUBJECTS OF CONVERSATION. 


* Speak not evil one of another.’ 
St. James, chapter iv. verse 11. 


If the precept of the apostle would be enforced, what a revo- 
lution there would be in this talking world! Many who are now 
voluble as geese, would then be mute as fish. 

There is a certain class of persons, who never have any sub- 
ject of conversation, unless connected with personalities. I re- 
gret to say, that women are, more than men, given to this gos- 
sip ; yet | do not believe it originates from any innate perversi- 
ty of moral feeling in the female character ; it is only the result 
of their defective education, and their limited opportunities of 
acquiring information. Still, ignorance does not extenuate the 
evil of slander, though it shows the mode in which it may be 
corrected, namely, to give females such an education as will 
make other subjects of investigation, besides personalities, agree- 
able to them. 

I called the other day on a very fashionable lady, and was 
entertained, during my stay, by a variety of piquant anec- 
dotes and satirical remarks, respecting her particular friends. 
She had a beautiful set of teeth, and as she laughed in her glee 
over the mangled reputations which she had strewn like plucked 
flowers, around her, I was thinking of the doctrine of transmi- 
gration, and imagining what animal her soul would be compelled 
to inhabit, in order to expiate her sins of evil speaking. And I 
fixed on the hyena—yes, the laughing hyena ; and before I left 
her, that really beautiful woman had, to my fancy, quite an hy- 
enish look. By the way, there was much poetical justice in 
that doctrine of the transmigration of souls. And it taught two 
wholesome lessons to man,—humility and humanity. 

But to return to our subject. There are in society, those 
who would be crying hyenas, if they had their due. 1 have 
heard people so lament over the follies of their friends, and 
dwell in such a pathetic manner on every fault of their acquaint- 
ances, that, but for the malicious twinkle of the eye, and a cer- 
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tain intonation of the voice at the close of their story, which 
always, to my ear, expresses pleasure, I should have thought 
them seriously afflicted by the necessity of detailing such ‘ shock- 
ing things.’ 

‘Oh! I am so sorry to believe this story about Miss A.’ 
said the soft-spoken Mrs. B. ‘She is a beautiful girl—but 
then there are spots on the sun. Every body regrets it.’ 

‘Indeed !—TI never heard a syllable of the matter. I think it 
must be a mistake, I have been intimate with the family a long 
time, and understand Miss A.’s disposition. I am sure she nev- 
er was guilty of such conduct.’ 

‘ No—there can be no mistake—I had it from good authority. 
I regret to believe it, but 1 must. The young lady has a very 
bad temper. It is a pity—a thousand pities. So fascinating 
as she is, too! I am so sorry.—Do you think Edward D. 


ever heard the report ?’ 


‘I hope not ’—said ]. 
‘Hope not !’—Why, if it be true, he ought to know it. He 


is very attentive to her—many think it is an engagement ; though 
I never believed he had gone so far. But, you are his friend, 
and I presume will inform him of this affair. 

‘I shall do no such thing, Mrs. B.—I have made a vow nev- 
er to retail scandal.’ 


‘ Scandal do you call this?’ exclaimed the lady, reddening 
to the forehead. 

‘ Certainly—lI call all evil reports scandal, unless they are is- 
sued under the authority of a responsible name. Now, if you 
will give me the name of your informant, and become answer- 
able yourself for the truth of this story, I will inform Miss A.’s 
family and Edward D. of the matter. But to tell it merely as 
a tale which every body knows, and nobody will vouch for, is 
what, as a Christian, I cannot do.’ 

*O, you are making the affair quite too serious—it was only 
in a laughing way that it was mentioned to me ; just to help on 
conversation in a little confidential circle. It has troubled me, 
because any fault in a young lady, and such a lovely one, is to 
be deeply regretted. But then these things will be said to keep 
up conversation. I really wish we had more rational subjects 
of entertainment ; but ladies, you know, are not qualified to 
converse on many topics.’ 

‘And so, till they are better educated, they must talk scan- 
dal! Well, I believe you are right in your inference ; and 
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do, Madam, call up the subject in your next confidential circle ; 
it may save the reputation of some of your acquaintances. Q, 
I wish the world could be made more reasonable, but it never 
will be, till females are capable of conversing on other subjects 
besides personalities.’ 


THE DEAF AND BLIND: 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 


[Translated from the French of Madam Genlis.} 
By a Southern Lady. 


Among the unfortunate beings placed under the care of the 
humane and pious Abbé del’Epée was a young man named 
Darmance ; he was the only son of a gentleman of Normandy : 
he lost his father when he was about five and twenty years of 
age, and found himself left in possession of an estate, that yield- 
ed an income of ten thousand livres ; and of a pretty country 
house near Paris, in which he resolved to establish himself. 
Darmance, deaf and dumb from his birth, had received from his 
venerable instructer all the knowledge his skill and science could 
impart ; sufficient to support and console him under his misfor- 
tune, if not to supply the deficiences he deplored. In other 
respects, nature had been not only kind, but prodigal, and had 
lavished on him gifts the most prized, and seldom found united, 
in any individual. To intellectual powers of uncommon activi- 
ty and energy, was added an amiable and generous disposition, 
and a feeling heart, enshrined in one of the most elegant and 
graceful forms. 

He was passionately fond of books’ to him, an inexhaustible 
and always accessible source of unalloyed enjoyment ;—his pen- 
cil too, was a resource against the tedium of his solitary life, 
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and by its beautiful creations beguiled him of many, otherwise 
heavy hours. 

Deprived of the means of social intercourse with his fellow- 
beings, or the power of pleasing in society, be buried himself in 
the most profound solitude, and cheered himself with the reflec- 
tion that if, destitute of the ability of pleasing or interesting, he at 
least possessed the power of benefiting his fellow-creatures, and 
thus uniting himself with his species. ‘ As,’ thought he, ‘I can 
converse with men only by my actions, I must seek those whom 
I can serve, whom I can relieve—whom I can console by my 
presence, my assistance, my donations, and thus open to myself 
an access to the aflections and understandings of my fellow-men. 
The poor in receiving my benefits will comprehend my designs, 
and even those unfortunates whose calamities I may not be able 
torelieve, will, when] weep with them, feel linked to me by the 
endearing ties of sympathy.’ These kind dispositions and be- 
neficent projects, soothed the perturbations of a too sensitive 
nature, rendered so by the isolation of his existence, which 
ey no extrinsic objects for its activity, preyed on his own 

eart. 

These benevolent schemes, for the good of others, consoled 
the generous Darmance for his own misfortune, and he might 
have enjoyed tranquillity, if not happiness, had it not been for 
the ever-present and overwhelming idea, of never being able to 
unite his destiny with that of a loved and loving woman. His 
tender heart yearned for that dearest of all companionships— 
that identification of interests, of feelings, of hopes and fears, of 
joys and sorrows which wedded love alone can bestow. He 
never caught a glimpse of a lovely woman, without sensations 
the most agonizing—he dared not indulge himself in contemplat- 
ing what he considered as an unattainable object, or to allow 
himself to love, believing as he believed, that such a sentiment 
could never be reciprocated. 

A prey to this desolating idea, which robbed life of its dear- 
est charm, he would often wander forth into the neighboring 
forest of Vincennes, and muse hours away in vague and sad imagi- 
nings. It was on one of the loveliest mornings in May, that Dar- 
mance, after along walk, seated himself at the foot of a tree, that 
stood at the head of one of the avenues that traversed the forest 
in various directions. His vacant gaze wandered without inter- 
est over the surrounding objects, until it was suddenly arrested 
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by the appearance of a young female slowly advancing up the 
avenue, holding by the hand a little boy, of about eleven or 
twelve years old. At the sight of a young and lovely woman, 
Darmance deeply sighed, and felt agitated by indefinable and 
strong emotions. The pulsations of his heart quickened at 
every step she made, for the nearer she approached, the more 
beatiful she appeared. All at once he saw her totter—fall ; he 
started from his seat and ran eagerly to her :—she was lying on 
the grass, perfectly insensible, her head supported on the arm 
of the lad, who was weeping bitterly. She had struck her 
foot against the stump of a tree, sprained her ancle, and fainted 
from the pain occasioned by this accident. Vainly did the child 
repeat these circumstances to Darmance, who heard him not ; 
but perceiving her in a swoon, he applied the salts, which he 
drew from his pocket, and had the satisfaction to see this re- 
storative prove effectual. At first she sighed, which he compre- 
hended from the motion of her lips and bosom ; in a moment 
more she opened her eyes. 

Darmance, with inexpressible emotions, awaited the first 
glance, and was astonished at not perceiving in it any expression 
of surprise, which his presence was so calculated to excite ; for 
he, a stranger, was on his knees before her. This young girl 
had the most beautiful eyes in the world; but they were utterly 
devoid of expression. Darmance ignorant of her having sprain- 
ed her -ancle, attempted to aid her in rising. Scarcely had he 
touched her hand, than he saw her pale face suffused with blush- 
es, and felt her trembling with emotions of alarm and astonish- 
ment. He started, for at that moment he discovered she was 
blind ! 

His tender, susceptible heart, seized with transport ca the 
sweet pretext of pity, for yielding itself to love—to that dread- 
ful sentiment which he had so long resisted—so long repelled. 

One of the most powerful of all human ties—sympathy in 
misfortune—would, he felt assured, forever attach him to this 
lovely fellow-sufferer, and, he could not doubt, would prove as 
irresistibly attractive to her as to himself. At last, he might be 
beloved! He fondly welcomed to his bosom a hope so pre- 
cious. More rapidly than tongue could speak or pen trace 
these thoughts, did they enter and take possession of his mind. 
But how should he communicate with one who could not avail 
herself of his only means of conveying his ideas. He had me- 
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\ | chanically, from the mere force of habit taken his tablets from light 
. his pocket: For an instant a feeling of despair overwhelmed his @ 
me | him ; when, turning his eyes towards the little boy, whom he hold 
i saw inquisitively looking at his tablets and pencil, the hope of old 
“a the child’s being able to read, induced him instantly to write with 
| some lines, and present therm to the lad. Fortunately he could welc 
Mt not only read, but write, and a conversation immediately took mor 
‘g place, which explained to each, the circumstances of the other, her 
- and which was repeated by the boy to the blind girl. forth 
4 | Darmance learned that his name was Leontine, that he was : that 
f brother to the lovely Hermione, whose constant guide and com- Stoo: 
Hl panion he was: he further explained, that his sister had so se- thou 
i. verely sprained and wounded her ancle, that she could not walk, thro 
i or even stand, without the most excruciating pain—that he knew wa 
ig not what to do, as it was impossible for her to reach their home, her. 
i though it was only at a little distance. After this explanation N 
4 : Darmance wrote, and Leontine read these words : Conduct us ficie 
og to the place where you live. He then took Hermione in his with 
yt arms,—the resistance she at first made yielded to the explana- dim} 
ao tions of her brother, and she suffered herself to be carried by the 
4 the stranger, who proceeded gently forward, delighted with the — 
» sweet burthen with which he was charged. the” 
a In less than a quarter of an hour, Leontine stopped before a then 
7 small, solitary house. He knocked at the door ; immediately phy: 
f was heard the barking of the house-dog and the steps of the old forte 
. grandmother, with whom these orphans lived. On opening the His 
— door, she uttered a scream of terror on seeing her sweet grand- thou 
7 child helpless, in the arms of a stranger; but her uneasiness was a 
if quickly removed by the explanation given by Leontine. Dar- 
fl mance resigned his precious charge to the care of the grand- of hi 
a mother, and promising Leontine to call the next day, took his Ts 
. leave, lest his presence might interfere with the cares necessary she | 
§ for the suffering Hermione. With what elastic steps—with — 
a what a lightened heart—with what fond hopes did Darmance ne 
i retrace his way to the forest of Vincennes. There did he pass — 
it the live-long day in the indulgence of feelings as new as they po: 
. des 
a were delightful. P 
| Early the next morning he hastened to the dwelling of the a 
7 venerable Madeline. Leontine perceiving his approach, ran to ae 
i meet him, seized his hand, and looked up into his face with an = 


expression of such affection and gratitude, that Darmance, de- 
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lighted by the thought of exciting such feelings, caught him in 
his arms, and pressed him to his bosom. The happy boy, still 
holding him by the hand, led the way to the house, where the 
old grandmother awaited him at the door, and received him 
with many low courtesies, and a countenance that spoke his 
welcome more intelligibly than words could have done. Her- 
mione was seated in her grandmother’s great arm-chair, and 
her swathed foot supported on a cushioned stool. She reached 
forth her hand to Darmance, and bowed her head in a manner 
that spoke her thanks. Thus she could make herself under- 
stood by Darmance ; but alas, how was he to communicate his 
thoughts and feelings to her? Must they all be transmitted 
through the language of Leontine? We will see—nature is 
wonderfully skilful in supplying her own wants, and repairing 
her own infirmities. 

Meanwhile, to sit and look at Hermione, was happiness suf- 
ficient, and it would seem as if she thought the same ; for, not- 
withstanding the pain she still suffered, her face was bright with 
dimpling smiles, and a sweet and tender expression arising from 
the mere consciousness of his presence. Leontine was not idle 
—as fast as his little fingers could move, he wrote on his slate all 
the details of which Darmance wished to be informed. B 
them he learned, that Hermione was the daughter of a country 
physician, who, during his life time, had been able to gain a com- 
fortable subsistence for bis family, but left nothing at his death. 
His widow, the daughter of Madeline, returned to her paternal, 
though lowly roof. She had received a good education in a 
neighboring convent, and turned her knowledge and acquire- 
ments to the best account by devoting herself to the education 
of her children. It was not until she was thirteen, that Her- 
mione had been deprived of her sight, and before that misfortune 
she had made uncommon progress in her education. Soon af- 
ter she lost her mother, since which sad event, she had led a sor- 
rowful monotonous life—yet without complaining—she was ever 
gentle and affectionate, often cheerful, but never gay. Such 
was the little history of the family, which had so attracted this 
desponding and unfortunate young man. Even should his fate 
never be united to that of Hermione, still he could promote her 
enjoyment, and watch over her welfare. The good old grand- 
mother—the charming Leontine! He felt an awakened tender- 


ness for each—his heart adopted them as objects of care and 
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4 
F i} love —he would no longer be a solitary, isolated being, but had 
a would be linked to the family of mankind by a family of his own. grit 
fl Such were the generous projects that occupied his thoughts sen 
i night and day ; for so active was his fancy, so excited his feel- had 
. ings, that sleep for a while fled his pillow. ] 
ll On leaving the cottage one morning, after bidding its intimates che 
i farewell until the next day, he recollected something he had left sari 
=F unsaid, and although almost arrived at home, he turned, and re- her 
oil traced his steps. He was surprised that the dog and Leontine nig! 
i did not as usual run to meet him. On reaching the door and tur 
a finding it open, he entered without knocking, aad saw that Her- unt 
A mione was alone ; the rest of the family were in the garden. flox 
¥ | She started from her recumbent position in the great chair, of f 
ie stretched out her hand as usual to Darmance, while the glow she 
i.) ° and emotion of her face plainly discovered that she knew who it te 
tf entered. Delighted on perceiving that he was recognized, he fect 
ft it yet could not conceive by what means this recoguition was ef- stol 
a fected. He still held the hand that bad been so trankly offered the: 
a —but how should he make known to ber any of the thoughts that dep 
“| he was desirous of imparting, or how gain the least idea of those nes: 
a passing in her mind? ‘Tantalizing as his situation at first seem- that 
> ed, he soon became so satisfied with it, that he forgot the pass- her 
i: | ing hours, until roused from the sweet trance of feeling into ture 
i which he had fallen, by the entrance of Leontine. Alter com- her 
| municating to him his object in returning, which was simply to was 
tf ask the family to breakfast with him the next day, and to par- cha 
. take of the first strawberries of the year, Darmance begged him : sucl 
1 to inquire of his sister by what means she knew it was him, and vari 
| not one of the family. In answer to this interrogatory, Her- inte 
‘ i mione replied, it was by the perfume which he wore, and which man 
a until she first met him, she knew nothing of. ‘ Tell her,’ wrote afte 
4 if Darmance, ‘ that hereafter I shall never use any perfume but q 
a Amber, so that she may always know when I approach her.’ quit 
_ When he came the next day, he gave her a box of Amber, ed | 
a) which she kept carefully closed, ‘for,’ said she ‘ were I to use he 1 
qt it on my persoa I could no longer distinguish Darmance, or of s 
; fi know when he was near to, or distant from me.’ Often, how- fore 
it ever, in the absence of her new friend, she would open the box and 
ip and inhale the sweet perfume, tenderly exclaiming, ‘Ah, it prov 


But for her to weep, was to love. So long and so fondly vant 
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had her tears been shed over the memory of her mother, that, 
grief and tenderness had become blended into one and the same 
sentiment, and had been the only source from which her tears 
had hitherto owed. 

Meanwhile the very existence of this unfortunate girl was 
changed. Previous to her acquaintance with Darmance neces- 
sarily left much alone, there had been no succession of days to 
her. No morning—no evening—but all one dark monotonous 
night. Now with the return of morning she was sure of the re- 
turn of her friend, and after he left her, she counted the bours 
until evening should arrive, which brought either him, or some 
flowers or fruits, which he regularly sent to her. ‘The bouquet 
of flowers, which he himself would gather and present to her, 
she would wear all day in her bosom, and in the evening return 
it to him, to be in turn worn in his. By degrees they so per- 
fectly understood each other, that it seemed as if love had re- 
stored to each, the senses of which misfortune bad deprived 
them. They were solely occupied with each other, and felt no 
deprivation which was not more than supplied by the conscious- 
ness of being together. Darmance learned with joy, however, 
that hopes were entertained by the physician who had attended 
her mother, of her sight being restored. He imagined the rap- 
ture he should feel on meeting her first glance—of reading in 
her eyes what was passing in her soul. Yet this feeling of joy 
was mingled with apprehension—with vague fears of some 
change that might be wrought in the sentiments of Hermione, by 
such a revolution in her destiny. ‘ When,’ thought he, ‘ such a 
variety of objects will call forth her admiration and awaken new 
interests, will she retain the same feeling for the unhappy Dar- 
mance ; and how can I ever content myself with her compassion 
after hoping for her love ?’ 

The presence of Hermione never failed to dissipate these in- 
quietudes. He was always so gladly and affectionately welcom- 
ed by each and all of the inmates of this humble dwelling, that 
he was soothed by the conviction, that it was not to the absence 
of sight he was indebted for the kind feelings he excited. His 
foresight supplied the wants of each individual of the family, 
and his gifts were snited to their respective wants. Silk was 
provided for the good grandmother to weave. Play-things for 
Leontine—flowers and fruits for Hermione, money for the ser- 
vant-maid, and even the old house dog was not forgotten, but 
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had his supply of biscuits. The appearance of Darmance caus- 
ed a general commotion in the house. The maid hastened to 
place his chair, the grandmother’s wheel was pushed aside, that 
she might courtesy and shake hands with her welcome guest— 
Leontine would take his hat, and then jump on his knee and twine 
his arms round his neck ; and, if the dog had been allowed, his 
caresses would have been as close and as familiar. And Her- 
mione—how was her satisfaction evinced ? Hermione blushed 
and sighed. Darmance saw the glow upon her cheek, and the 
gentle heaving of her bosom—and wished for no other expres- 
sion of welcome. 

Having been informed by Leontine that the piano was out 
of tune, he watched for an occasion, when Hermione should be 
from home, to have it tuned. Leontine, the confidant of this 
little attention, urged his sister on her return to play on the in- 
strument, which she had neglected ever since she had known 
Darmance. ‘No,’ said Hermione, ‘do not press me, 1 no 
longer love music.’ ‘ And wherefore ?’ cried Leontine, ‘ when 
you play so well and sing so sweetly.” ‘ What good could it 
do ?’ said Hermione, sighing—‘ He cannot hear me—but Le- 
ontine were it possible, how glad should I be to write—if God 
in his mercy should restore my sight, the first use I will make 
of it shall be to learn to write.’ 

Being informed of this conversation, Darmance hastened to 
Paris, to the house of M. Haiiy, the zealous, virtuous, kind in- 
structer of the blind. From him, he obtained the ingenious 
machine which enables the blind to write and read by feeling. 

He hurried with it to the cottage. Hermione transported with 
joy at this invention, became the pupil of Darmance. How 
rapid was the progress she made! As soon as she had learned 
to form the letters, her first effort was to combine them, and 
soon the nae of Darmance was traced by her fingers ; soon 
she could converse with him. How indescribably delightful 
was this first interchange of thoughts! They enjoyed, both in 
mind and in degree, the pleasure which long absent lovers enjoy 
when they meet for the first time. They required not a more 
perfect knowledge of each others feelings—their hearts had long 
made themselves understood. But they could now communi- 
cate their ideas—their opinions—their sentiments. The sepa- 
rating barrier was removed—their minds as well as hearts were 
now united. 
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Thus passed the summer, and the period which had been 
fixed on for the operation to be performed on her eyes, arrived. 
What various emotions thrilled her heart at the thought of re- 
covering her sight ; ‘ In a few days,’ said she, ‘I shall see Dar- 
mance, or forever lose the hope of doing so—that sweet hope 
which I have so fondly cherished.’ 

Darmance insisted on selecting the surgeon who was to per- 
form this interesting operation, and on the appointed day 
brought to the cottage the most celebrated oculist of Paris, who, 
by the desire of Darmance, was accompanied by one of his pu- 
pils, of a pleasing figure and about his own age and size: he 
wished ‘o try, not the heart, but the instinct of Hermione. Love 
is credulous and superstitious, and is expected to perform mira- 
cles. Darmance wore a black dress, exactly similar to that of 
the young surgeon’s, and during the whole time stood close be- 
side him. Success attended the operation. Sight was restored 
to Hermione. Her first impulse was governed by nature ; she 
threw herself into the arms of her grandmother, then she embrac- 
ed Leontine ; and, turning, saw Darmance and the young sur- 
geon. Their dress, their height, were the same—they both 
stood immovable, repressing the exhibition of any emotion. But 
Hermione without a moment’s hesitation took from her bosom 
the bouquet of flowers she had received, as usual, in the morn- 
ing, and offered, it to Darmance, who, penetrated with joy, love 
and gratitude, seized her hand, pressed it to his lips, and bathed 
it with the tears he could no longer repress. Had he known 
how frequently and how minutely Leontine had described his 
appearance to his sister, he would not have considered this re- 
cognition so miraculous as he now imagined, or perhaps felt 
such lively transports as the idea of this instinctive power of 
love excited in his ardent imagination. 

Hermione soon recovered—it seemed as if happiness hasten- 
ed her convalescence. Darmance had required from her a 
promise not to look at herself until he should be present. There 
was in the whole house but one small looking-glass, which by 
turns served all the family. Hermione, faithful to her promise, 

forbid its being brought into her chamber. 

Darmance more in love than ever, was proportionably more 
anxious and agitated. ‘Soon, too soon,’ thought he, ‘ she will 
lose that sweet simplicity, which arose perhaps from her igno- 
rance of her charms, and of the admiration they excite in all who 
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E ) see her. On discovering her beauty, is it possible for her not tran: 
| to feel vain of it—not to feel disposed to exert its power ?—as and 
. f 5 | for me—for me, alas, while | read in every eye that is turned on soul. 
fs her, the effects produced by her charms, J shall not hear either his Ic 
h | what is said or what she replies to the flatteries she receives.’ er al 
. Distressed by thoughts like these, and unwilling to expose her ¢ 
a their happiness to such dangers, he opened his heart to Her- H 
4 mione—he avowed to her he should be a continual victim to Her 
a jealousy. ‘ Let me, therefore,’ said he, ‘ forego any other claim ed by 
it than that of a brother—your fate shall as exclusively be my care manc 
P| —be my sister, for I feel I am not worthy of being your hus- ture, 
band.’ Thus wrote Darmance. Hermione erased the lines 
wna 


atively a few words, completely reassured the diffident and 
susceptible Darmance. How few arguments are necessary to 
convince minds or hearts that are brought into accordance by 
! sincere affection. She voluntarily pledged herself to renounce 
a the society and amusements of the world, in which Darmance 
a | could not participate ; and the more effectually to do so, she 


from his tablet, and those she wrote, though containing compar- 


proposed their quitting the environs of Paris, and removing to 
the estate Darmance possessed in Normandy. 

When Hermione was sufficiently recovered to bear the 
light of the outer room, Darmance hastened to the house 
with a servant, who conveyed 2 large covered glass. He con- 
ducted her to the mirror, drew aside the veil, and anxiously 
watched the effect produced by her first sight of herself. For 
a few moments Hermione gazed in silence on the image it re- 
flected, then exclaimed, ‘How I am grown!’ She continued 
a to examine herself, with apparently much pleasure and satisfac- 

| tion. Darmance felt hurt by this appearance of self-admiration. 
‘What an expression of complacency beams on her face,’ 
if thought he, ‘how she contemplates herself,—who would not 
om suppose such an expression was excited by tenderness! can 
| gratified vanity soresemble a nobler sentiment ?’ 

Still Hermione continued examining nerself with visible emo- 
tion ; all atonce she burst into tears, and, turning to Leontine, 
‘ Alas,’ said she, ‘how much I am like her! Oh my dearest, 
| dearest mother, thus you used to look 
| Darinance eagerly required from Leontine an explanation of 
this extraordinary sensibility. When he understood its cause, 
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transported with love and joy, he fell at the feet of Hermione, 
and testified by his looks, the strong and deep emotions of his 
soul. Every doubt, every anxiety was dissipated ; he married 
his lovely virtuous girl, and in so doing, adopted her grandmoth- 
er and brother as part of his family, thus fulfilling every desire of 
her duteous and affectionate heart. 

He soon removed to Normandy. In this happy retirement 
Hermione preserved her happiness and her virtue alike unchang- 
ed by her improved condition, and newly acquired faculty. Dar- 
mance the most satisfied of husbands and of fathers, forgave na- 
ture, and congratulated himself each day on his destiny, and 
was grateful to God, not only for what he had given, but for 
what he had denied. 


THE SOLITAIRE. 


Why dost thou ask a song of me? 
Nature’s untutored wilful child— 

lt is from flowers the thrifty bee 
Subtracts her honey, sweet and mild. 


But I am like the ivy vine, 

Which needs support, and fain would win 
Some object, round which it may twine— 
Alas! its touch will sorrow bring. 


A spell is o’er my being cast, 

A circle drawn around my path,— 
I must not think of love to last,— 
I mag not laugh as others laugh. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 


Partiality for one’s native land, is one of the first sentiments 
of human nature. It is, however, sometimes exhibited in a 
most ridiculous manner ; that is, in wnlimited adoration of our 
own country, whatever may be her faults in laws, customs etc., 
to the exclusion of every other on the earth. 

But these sentiments deserve not the name of patriotism, 
which, inits true form, exhibits itself in a very different light, 
and becomes one of the noblest, most high-souled virtues of 
which human nature is capable. It extols the merits of its idol 
to the highest degree, but is, nevertheless, willing to acknowl- 
edge her faults. 

No nation on the earth, perhaps, has more undoubted right 
to manifest this kind of honorable pride and attacliment towards 
their country, than ourselves. On whatever side we view 
America, whether, with regard to the extent of her territory, 
the variety of her climate and productions—the rapid increase 
of her populaticn—the revolutions she has undergone—the free- 
dom of her Jaws and religion ; in all these lights, our country 
is one of the most interesting on the globe. 

In extent of territory, the Republic ranks among the first po- 
litical divisions of the earth. Extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, three thousand miles, and from Canada to Mexico, 
seventeen hundred, it embraces almost every variety of climate, 
productions, and beauty, excelling, perhaps, in this particular 
any other political division. You may breathe the cold but 
healthy atmosphere of New England, and follow the sound of 
the merry sleigh-bells over the snowy fleece, which there cov- 
ers the earth for nearly half the year, or stand beneath the wa- 
ving foliage on the sunny banks of lovely Connecticut ; you may 
go to the land of the orange, and the olive, and gather the ripe 
pomegranate from the loaded bough, or stand bewildered on the 
immense, and almost endless prairies of the West ; you may 
dance on“the wave of the ‘ great father of waters,’ in the light ca- 
noe of the Indian, or plough the calm bosom of the lovely Hud- 
son, in the fast-flying steam-boat ; you may see the sun go down 
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a ball of fire, without a moment’s twilight, or mark the same ex- 
piring rays gradually quenched in the wave of the Pacific; you 
may see all this, and yet never pass the boundary of our coun- 
try. 

And when we consider that the places now occupied by the 
flourishing and beautiful villages of New England, and the fairy 
cities of the West, were, but a century and a half since, an un- 
cultivated wilderness—that the Indian war-whoop once echoed 
mid the forest aisles, where now the sweet tones of the vesper 
hymn ascend from some bright, quiet little hamlet, like purest 
incense up to heaven—that the cheerful hearth of the cottager 
has been kindled from the ashes of the Indian council fire—that 
the savage hunting cry has died away into the constant, busy 
hum of civilization, and the light bark canoe given place on our 
mighty inland seas, and broad, shining rivers, to the white sail 
of commerce, unfurled beneath the proud, eagle banner of a 
mighty Republic;—what American can see, and hear, and feel 
these great and almost incredible changes, without feeling too, 
his heart glow with pride for that country, which has so recent- 
ly risen, as it were, from chaos, and become already first on 
the list of nations ! 

But, if viewed in all these lights, our country is interesting, 
how much more so, when we consider the revolutions she has 
undergone, and her arduous struggle to shake off the chains 
which England’s impolitic king, would fain have twined around 
her infant form. But, like the infant Hercules, when his cradle 
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was encircled in the folds of the mighty serpents, she arose in .B Le | 
her young strength, and taught the bold invader that Liberty im || Sikes 
had left her foot-prints upon the soil, before his step polluted it. ! x TT 
England, becoming jealous of the increasing power and ty “ Ai 
wealth of that daughter, towards whom she lad ever acted the j) Blea 
part of an unnatural parent, but who still clung to her, calling | ; ff 
her by the endearing name of mother, soon began to add oppres- it ria 
sion to oppression, and insult to insult, until her accumulated 
injustice, drove her victim to take some decided measures, since a ae Oe 
complaint and remonstrance, and attempts at reconciliation had at #1 he 
availed nothing. Accordingly, the bravest of America’s sons ie ia 4 
Bika 
assembled in the field of patriotism and resolved to sacrifice their mens 
lives on the altar of Liberty. They bound themselves to each 
other, and pledged their sacred honor, not to sheathe their af Tie tie 
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swords, until their country should stand a ‘free nation.’ The 


motto of these devoted patriots was, ‘ Liberty or Death.’ dai 
And they fully redeemed their pledge, for they suffered every tur 
hardship, and misery, braved every danger, sustained themselves no 
against every disappointment, and, above all, resisted every bribe of 
that England could offer, and which would have tempted ‘ weak- tor 
er heads and fainter hearts’ from the straight line of their duty. tin 
Many were the efforts made by England to reclaim to their al- rig 
legiance her rebel subjects ; many were the threats employed, the 
and many the offers of pardon for past offences ! British bribes res 
were rejected with scornful indignation,—British threats were it, 
received with contempt, and to the ‘ offers of pardon’ for past of 
offences, to those who would then return to the reyal standard, th 
the Americans replied, ‘they had committed no offences, and 
; desired no forgiveness.’ And with these principles to guide At 
“a them, and the remembrance of their wrongs to spur them on, ou 
“tf was it to be wondered at, that they should conquer? They did 
ae conquer ; the British blood hounds were driven back in disgrace thi 
5 across the Atlantic. ha 
“si They conquered, and on the fourth of July, 1776, they rel 
§ signed that glorious ‘ Declaration of Independence,’ which caused thi 
‘| such wonder and admiration throughout the European nations, ho 


and proclaimed to the world, 


| ‘The might that slumbers in a freeman’s arm.’ 


Among the American fortifications, during the Revolution, 
| West Point was considered one of the most important. This 
| fort, situated on the west bank of the Hudson, is very strongly 
| fortified by nature. It is Freedom’s ‘ mountain shrine,’ con- 
secrated to her dearest sacrifices, and it seems her chosen 
| strong-hold ; for it seems as if she had formed a league with na- 
' ture, and that their united power had called together the giant 
forms of these majestic rocks and dizzy precipices, that the 
‘patron bird’ of America, might there build his eyrie, and 
spread his broad pinions in safety over the noblest sons of free- 
| dom,—our countrymen. Many of the most interesting periods se 


} of the Revolution are connected with the scenery of the Hud- ty 

‘ son river, and particularly that of West Point. But while we lig 
contemplate the sublime views from this fortress, and history | be 


recalls the bright scenes of our country’s day of glorious trial, 
and more glorious victory, which are associated with it, one 
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dark vision will rise up, clouding for a moment the bright pic- 
ture of that country’s glory. This is that worst of tractors, Ar- 
nold,—selling the country among whose champions, in her hour 
of peril, he had been among the boldest and most devoted, and 
towards which he had ever expressed such high-toned sen- 
timents of patriotism,—selling that country and all her sacred 
rights for gold! And then the picture is again lightened up by 
the bright form of the noble and talented, self-devoted Andre, 
resigning his glorious spirit on the scaffold, to the God who gave 
it, while breathing words of forgiveness, on the foul destroyer 
of his brilliant hopes, and only regretting that ‘he must die 
thus.’ 

The execution of Andre, and above all the base treason of 
Arnold, will ever be ineffaceable stains on the fair records of 
our country’s brightest hours of glory. 

How cruel it seems to the heart of every philanthropist, that 
the stern laws of that most horrid of all sciences, war, should 
have compelled Washington, the godlike hero of America, to 
refuse the last, earnest request of that unfortunate Englishman, 
that he might die, not as a spy and a traitor, but as a man of 
honor. C. 

Greenfield High School, June 23, 1835. 


SENTIMENT. 


Genius and talent of every kind are the gift of God, and 
serve to adorn religion, and to display her in her highest beau- 
ty ; but they are no part of religion itself ; on the contrary, re- 
ligion has found some of her worst enemies in those who have 
been supremely gifted. 
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WHAT ARE THE LANGUAGES TO BE TAUGHT 
TO YOUTH ?—UNITY OF SPEECH. 


‘ What are the languages to be taught to youth? Before di- 
rectly answering this question, let us lay down a few princi- 
ples, drawn from man’s nature, and the purposes of his life. 

‘En toute chose il faut considérer Ja fin’* says a French 

et philosopher. Moral happiness and physical comfort in life, 
ot the chief end of man’s wishes and exertions, it is manifest 
that the best system of education should be that which could 
lead him to their possession, by the nearest and easiest possible 
way. What can be this way, but the free development of the 
— faculties, which every one received from God ? 

hence, it becomes equally manifest, that the best system of 
Education, should be that which would favor in its fullest ex- 
tent this development. 

Considered from such a point of view, education undergoes 
aradical change in its very foundation, and becomes the high- 
est object of political and religious institutions. To treat this 
principle in all its consequences, and point out the direct means 
of application, would doubtless be matter for a fine work. But 
those consequences are so great, those means of application so 
difficult to be recurred to, in the present state of society, the 
theoretical considerations to which the subject would previously 
lead us, are, in such an opposition to the now reigning ideas, 
that we do not yet dare to venture upon that immense enter- 
prise of reform—moreover, the exposition of such a reform, in 
the system of education, would require vast preliminary re- 
marks, about the present and ‘ future constitution of mankind,’ 
which would form the matter of a work, by far above our 
strength, and beyond the limit of time we could devote to it. 

But if it be not yet possible to attack and overthrow the whole 
system of education, now existing, we can at least make to it 
important améliorations, easy to be realized. The most useful 


* In every thing, one should first consider the end. (Lafontaine.) 
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and urgent amelioration,—that which deserves the attention and 
co-operation of every sensible mind, really interested in the im- 
provement of the human species, is the ‘ abolition, in our public 
schools and colleges, of the dead languages, and its substitu- 
tion, by the study of two other living ones, besides one’s own 
vernacular ; or, what would be still better, the adoption of one 
language only, to be taught universally, and thoroughly, m 
order to hecome, after a while, the common means of communi- 
cation between nations. Such a change, any body will surely 
understand, would make the system of Classical Education 
much more adequate to the true nature of man, and the pur- 
poses of his life. That change, finally, would prove, in my mind, 
productive of so great improvements, that 1 would think I have 
paid my full share of labor and usefulness to society, were my 
view about it, to be approved and carried into practice. 

These ideas of reform, 1 am aware will meet opposition, 
therefore, 1 will endeavor to sustain them by some principles, 
which my opponents themselves, will surely acknowledge as _ in- 
controvertible. 

Aristotle defined man a ‘social animal.’ We might still 
more accurately define him, ‘a social and cosmopolitic animal.’ 
Man, indeed, is not organized, merely to dwell among one cer- 
tain tribe, and on one particular spot of the earth. He is a fel- 
low member of every nation, a citizen of every land. To 
breathe his home atmosphere, to talk and deal with his country- 
men, are not enough for him. There is an innate and profound 
desire in him, which incessantly calls forth his mind beyond 
his native boundaries, and often drives his steps across the 
highest mountains, and the broad plain of oceans; and why ? 
to see distant regions, associate with his foreign fellow-men, ex- 
change with them his ideas and feelings. ‘This, I would say, 
is something else besides a mere desire of his heart ; it is a true 
need of his nature, which he looks for every possible opportu- 
nity to gratify; even when domestic circumstances, disease or 
poverty, chain his feet at home, he still travels, in mind, over 
the world, dwells among far distant nations, commingles himself 
into their political state, twines his whole soul to their intellec- 
tual and moral life, and so, finally establishes across the space, 
that unceasingly moving net-work, of reciprocal ideas, sympa- 
thies and political relations which unite him to almost every 
corner of the planet. Thus is formed the system of inter- 
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courses, existing between nations, and which are growing more 
and more extensive, strong and durable, in proportion as the 
knowledge of human rights, and the true feelings of Christianity 
are penetrating into the heart of people and governments. Let 
us notice, however, that those intercourses are not merely in- 
tellectual and moral; they are also commercial, for the satisfac- 
tion of man’s physical wants. Indeed, man is not a cosmopol- 
itic being only by his intellectual and moral organization ; he is 


- also cosmopolitic by his physical wants, the full gratification of 


which, requires the contribution of almost every part of the 
earth. 

Therefore, if man.be a social and cosmopolitic being, the 
best system of education should be, of course, that which would 
favor not only the developinents of the ‘ special individual fac- 
ulties’ he received from his Maker, as we have above stated ; 
but also the satisfaction of the ‘ intellectual, moral and physical 
wants which bind him to his fellow-creatures, both of his na- 
tive land and of distant countries. Ina word, the best system 
of education should be that which would allow in its fullest ex- 
tent the development of man’s ‘ individual and social nature.’ 

In order to satisfy the wants of his social nature, that is to 
communicate with his fellow-creatures, one particular means 
was granted to man by God. ‘This means is language. Yet, 
owing to the profound divisions, hitherto existing in making lan- 
guage, it varies according to places and people. Therefore, as it 
is absolutely necessary that men should communicate together, 
it becomes equally an absolute necessity to them to understand 
each other, to know the language of each other. Thence, in 
taking human nature as the ground-work of our consideration, 
a plain consequence follows, that the teaching of languages be- 
comes a most important branch of education, and ought to be, 
henceforth, made on a plan of real usefulness, both to individu- 
als and society, and not merely as an accomplishment to the 
mind, and an object of scholastic learning. From these views, 
the teaching of languages, should be, hereafter, considered in a 
two-fold respect ; first, as a way for individuals to derive infor- 
mation and progress of all kind, from the knowledge of the la- 
bors and improvements of foreign nations. Secondly, as a way 
to promote peaceful intercourse between civilized people, and 
thereby to satisfy the highly religious feeling of reciprocal sym- 
pathy, which is unceasingly working into man’s heart, induces 
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him, as I have already noticed, to associate with his fellow 
men of distant countries, and causing him to feel deeply concern- 
ed in their intellectual improvement and political welfare. 

The notions I have just laid down, are, I am aware, of the 
plainest and most common. If I deemed it necessary to re- 
call them to my readers, it is because they are fundamental 
principles ; they are principles of such an import, that they can- 
not be too often spoken of, and too long meditated. 

Those notions, I say, are of the plainest and most common, and 
yet, if we consider the present system of classical education, it 
seems that mankind hardly suspect their truth and importance, 
for, almost every part of that system of education is the reverse 
of what it should be. Of the whole of it, we might say, with 
the greatest propriety, what Lord Bacon said of the education 
of his time: ‘the misery is, that the most effectual means are 
now applied to the end the Jeast to be desired.’ * and if we con- 
sider, in particular, what are the languages now taught to youth, 
we might say, also, with the greatest propriety, with Godwin,— 
‘It is as if every man was born a philologer or an antiquary ; as 
if the world was to beturned into a Greek and Latin school !’ 
Indeed, the teaching of languages as it is now applied at schools, 
is not designed in the least, to provide man with the means, 
either of satisfying his individual intellectual wants, by enriching 
his mind with knowledge drawn from the labors, so numerous 
and thoroughly accomplished by ‘ living foreign nations,’ in al- 
most every branch of human activity ; or of unfolding his social 
nature by enabling him to communicate with his living fellow- 
men, of distant regions, and so to gratify his feeling of sympa- 
thy towards them. Nothing of that. ‘That teaching, on the 
contrary, seems calculated only to keep men forever strangers 
to each other, check every impulse of association which so nat- 
urally springs out from his heart ; every desire of taking a part 
in the daily improvements of his foreign fellow-men, and con- 
tributing to the common welfare of mankind. Finally, it seems 
that the actual system of classical education, is designed only to 
shut up man’s mind from the knowledge of living nations, to 
confine it to the dull and unproductive contemplation of the 
dead, which he is taught to reverence, admire and imitate above 
all others. Thence, the living languages are considered as be- 
ing, of course, but little important, whereas all possible cares 


* Bacon’s Essays. 
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are bestowed upon the ancient ones. The study of these be- 
comes, then, the object of an universal solicitude ; towards it 
converge at once the chief statutes of universities and academies, 
all the ability of teachers, all the intellectual aptness of pupils, 
all the wishes and pride of parents. To that study are devoted 
eight or nine years of the most precious period of life, of the 
very age, which nature seems to have made on purpose to learn, 
and which could be so fruitfully applied to the acquisition of 
other knowledge, much more essential to the happiness of man. 
So long has this insane course of studies been pursued, so deep 
is the impression made in favor of it, upon the public mind, that 
it seems impossible to devise any thing better calculated, to un- 
fold the youthful faculties, and secure the general welfare of 
man in society. More than that, so exclusive is the impor- 
tance granted to the dead languages, that many students leave 
their college better informed of Greek and Latin, than of their 
own native tongue, which some of them can hardly write cor- 
rectly. This fact I have often witnessed, and it has not esca- 
ped the observation of some unprejudiced modern writers. Bul- 
wer said on this very subject—* What can you, the father of a 
boy you are about to send to school—what can you think of a 
system, which, devoting the whole period of youth to literature, 
not only excludes from consideration the knowledge of all con- 
tinental languages, the languages of Montesquieu and Schiller, 
but also totally neglects any knowledge of the authors of your 
own country, and even the ‘ elements of that native tongue in 
which all the business of life must be carried on.’?* This, I 
own, is the case more in Europe, than in America ; for, though 
the ancient languages seem still very highly praised in America, 
yet much attention and time are devoted here, to the study of 
other branches, such as geography, mathematics and the En- 
glish tongue. 

I am also aware that some attention is now paid in some col- 
leges and schools, to the German, and especially the French lan- 
guage. Nay, I am pleased to acknowledge that not a little time 
is devoted to the study of them, among the literary and gen- 
teel classes of society. But still this is most generally done, 
merely for the fashion’s sake, in compliance with a prevalent 
fondness for intellectual accomplishments, and to gratify one’s 
self with the possession of a ‘ mental luxury’ that but few can 


* England and the English.—Book 3, chapter 1. 
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acquire. Modern languages, indeed, are not studied * because 
they are useful, as a necessary means of social improvement. 
Therefore, they are almost always superficially studied, and are, 
of course, soon entirely forgotten. Latin and Greek, on the 
contrary, being considered as a most important, a necessary 
foundation of a good education, and of respectable standing in 
society, neither cares nor time are spared, to acquire their 
knowledge. But, finally, what is the practical result of that 
universal infatuation, of those long and minute labors devoted to 
the apprenticeship of Greek and Latin ? To this question, we 
may answer with Horace,—‘ a mountain in travail, brings forth a 
poor mouse.’ Aad still more correctly with Lafontaine,— 


Qu ’En Sort-il Souvent ? 
du vent. 


Nothing but wind, indeed. Young men go out from college, 
with their minds puffed up with empty phrases, swollen with a 
monstrous amalgamation of Greek and Latin. They appear so 
all besotted, in the world about which they have no correct 
idea, and tothe knowledge of which they hare not at all been 
prepared ; in which they will not see, wheresoever they turn 
their eyes, any Latin or Greek book, or hear any Latin or 
Greek word—in the world, where people do things altogether 
different from what they had hitherto learned—in that world of 
real and useful activity, in which every one strives to find a 
way congenial to his native faculties, and 1s hurrying with equal 
eagerness, to the acquisition of what contributes to the welfare 
of life; then yielding to the powerful influence of this world, 
which is moving about him, and leads him away in the common 
sphere of action, the young man soon perceives that Greek and 
Latin are nothing but the dusty remains of two corpses, ages 
since buried, and which his fairest years have been applied to 
analyze, piece by piece. From this moment those languages 
are condemned to oblivion, to make room for more useful stud- 
ies, and professional business. ‘Thus, there is nothing more 
important for the young man, than to forget his classical educa- 
tion,'(which he soon does,) and build up a new one, better adapt- 
ed to the social character. 


* Except some physicians, who study the French, and some clergymen 
the German language, as useful to their professional avocations. 
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Here, I feel a strong temptation to enter into a thorough, 
critical examination of the study of the dead languages, to show 
its nonsense and unfruitfulness. But I shall not attempt to do 
it, being convinced that my fair readers have their minds already 
made up, about the real value of those ‘old rubbish.’ Fe- 
males, indeed, know how to appreciate things. Their judg- 
ment, whatever may think and say their ‘ gracious lords and 
masters,’ is never missing, whenever it matters to find out what 
is really good—to bring forward what may lead mankind to im- 
provement and moral happiness. Therefore, 1 beg them leave 
to take as granted, the inutility of the study of Greek and Latin, 
and to conclude, that it is still supported only by blindness, 
and for want of mature reflection, upon the true principles and 
— of human life, so, as we have above stated. 

ut the time has come for this lamentable illusion to cease. 
Let the tutors of youth, soberly meditate upon the gravity and 
importance of the mission they are fulfilling, and take away at 
last, the stumbling-block from before the young ; let them de- 
finitively be convinced that education has been instituted for 
nothing else, but the free development of man’s individual and 
social wants. Then they will acknowledge, and all will ac- 
knowledge with them, that the study of Greek and Latin ought 
henceforth to make room for that of the most useful living lan- 
guages, in order to facilitate peaceful intercourse between na- 
tions, and the spreading of the true religious principles. 

Everything, indeed, indicates that it 1s time to bring into op- 
eration this great change in intellectual education. Already 
several distinguished writers, such as Spurzheim, Bulwer, God- 
win, and others, have alluded to the subject. Nay, the Cath- 
olic church itself, so obstinate, and naturally infatuated with its 
primitive institutions, seems to understand, at last, the necessity 
of yielding to the general current of the age, by forsaking its 
old idiom. We allude to the recent establishment in France, 
of a Catholic church, by the initiative, and under the direction 
of Calbi Chatel: in this new church, called French Catholic, 
the divine service is performed in French instead of Latin. 

But among the living languages, all are not equally useful ; 
therefore a choice ought to be made. In compliance with the 
opinions of most of the enlightened men, we will select the 
English, German, and French tongues, to be taught in preference 
to any other, in consequence of their very extensive literature, 
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and their being used over the world. In order to throw all the 
light we can into the mind of those who have not reflected 
much on this subject, and awaken all the attention it deserves, 
we will give some short illustrations respecting the original 
character, and value of the people to whom those languages be- 
long, and their reciprocal influence upon each other. The 
general solicitude, felt a long time since in Continental Europe, 
for the English language, sufficiently proves its value. Impossi- 
ble indeed, not to feel the deepest interest in the language of a na- 
tion, which for so many centuries, fills so large a place in the 
diplomacy of the civilized world. Of a nation, whose political 
reform in the seventeenth century, has been the signal of very 
great revolutions, since accomplished, both in Europe and 
America: which initiated other people, in the possession and 
enjoyment of liberty ; which first held up the standard of rep- 
resentative government; a nation which embraces the whole 
world with its colonies, being thus connected to all the people 
known, that it enriches by the products of its indefatigable in- 
dustry, and its very extensive commerce ; a nation in fine, 
which possesses the most extensive, and powerful navy in the 
world, and is able from that circumstance, to enlarge, without 
ceasing, by new knowledge, the naval, geographical, and natural 
sciences, the fruits of their continual voyages and explorations, 
in all possible ways on the globe. 

A systematic and wide spread study of the language of such 
a people, must certainly possess very great advantages, both 
for commerce and politics. 

But, more than that, the English tongue is not less worth 
our attention, in regard to the influence and labors of the British 
people, in Philosophy, Industry, Political Economy, and Lite- 
rature. rom its very introduction into France, it began by 
working out a thorough revolution, both in Intellectual Philoso- 
phy, and politics, by means of Locke’s writings, translated and 
spread by Condillac, and made popular by Voltaire, and the 
Encyclopedist ; that philosophy, as is well known, contribu- 
ted, in a great measure, to display and strengthen the revolu- 
tionary feelings, which broke out in France in the last century, 
so that a writer of the greatest worth, Mr J’de Maistre, goes so 
far as to charge Locke with having been the author of the evil, 
which happened during and since that celebrated period.* At 


* Un jour viendra, et peut étre il n’est pas loin, ou Locke sera placé, 
unanimement au nombre des ecrivains qui ont fait le plus de mal aux 
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the time that Locke’s writings penetrated into France, Adam 
Smith made known there a new science, that of the riches of 
nations, the political economy, which had been hitherto but an 
incoherent tissue of impracticable speculations ; a science which 
has since been brought forward by continual progress, and will 
necessarily settle down, in a future day the governments of na- 
tions, upon their true basis, viz. the exact knowledge of pro- 
duction and consummation, and the regulation of those two modes 
of social activity. Besides the two great influences we have 
just alluded to, another has lately taken place, perhaps not so 
extensive and deep, as the two preceding, but really more bene- 
ficial, since it has had the effect to display and strengthen the 
reaction of synthesis against analysis, and of morality against the 
dissolving principles of Materialism. 1 mean the introduction 
and teaching in France, of the modern Scotch school of Philos- 
pohy, by Messrs Royer Collard, Jouffroy and others. To the 
names of Locke, Smith, Reed, Dugald, Stewart, &c. whose 
writings acted so powerfully, we add those of Shakspeare, By- 
ron, Scott, &c., the poetical characters of whom contributed in 
a great measure to the revolutionary movements, accomplished 
within the last twenty years, in the French Parnassus. The 
romantic school which is now prevalent, seems to have chosen, 
indeed, as their standards and arbiters, the English poets above 
mentioned. Such have already been the results of British in- 
fluence upon France, results by which Europe would have nev- 
er been benefited, had not some intellects devoted themselves 
to the learning of the English tongue, and translated some of its 
most valuable books. 

Now let every one reflect upon the vast number of good 
works, not yet translated, and of course unknown to foreign 
readers. Let people consider the important and unceasing 
labors of the British, inthe different branches of industry, po- 
litial economy, legislation, and their exertions to promote the 
philanthropic spirit. Let them look, above all, at their very 
extensive periodical literature, so rich and various, so deep and 


hommes. “ae ee Il a parlé sur l’origine des lois aussi mal que 
sur celle des idées ; et sur Ce point encore il a pose des principes dont nous 
voyons les consequences. Ces germesterribles eussent peut etre avorte en 
silence sous les glaces de son style ;—animeés dans les loues chaudes de 
Paris,«ils ont produit le monstre revolutionaire qui a devore |’Europe.— 
S.de St. Petersbourg —Sixieme Entretien.) 
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substantial ; and all will surely see the incalculable benefits to 
be derived from a regular and systematic study of the English 
tongue, in foreign schools. Theslightest attention will be sufficient 
to perceive, that this study would be at least far more available, 
than that of the dead languages, the learning of which, since 
several centuries, has not enlarged, by a single new idea of im- 
provement, the field of human mind. Through the means of 
the study alluded to, the English literature and periodical press 
could, in a short time, walk abreast with those of foreign nations ; 
so that English books and newspapers would be read and assim- 
ilated by foreigners as soon as they would have been issued. 

Thus, there can be no doubt of the usefulness of a systemat- 
ic and general learning of the English language. ‘The German 
tongue ought to be likewise highly recommended. The intel- 
lectual richness of Germany is so generally known, that we 
need not dwell upon the urgency of studying, on a large and 
regular scale, the language of that country. J. P. Richter, one 
of the most distinguished German writers, said,—‘ The empire 
of the sea belongs to the British nation, that of the land to the 
French, that of the air to the German.’ If, indeed, we un- 
derstand by the word air the unmeasurable field of science and 
imagination, certainly the Germans have a right to claim this 
sway. For, what nation could bear comparison, in the preseat 
age, with Germany, in regard to the divinity literature, phi- 
lology, history, and the science of antiquity? Even the poetry 
of that country, progressing equally with the other branches of 
the intellectual activity, fills one of the highest ranks among 
modern poetries. How many illustrious names can Europe 
bring into parallel with those of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, in psy 
chology—Schiller, Goethe, Klopstock, in dramatic and epic 
poetry—Lessing, J. de Muller, Niébuhr, Schlosser, &c. in 
criticism, and the historical sciences. 

Germany has been a long time unknown to Europe. Pre- 
vious to 1790, very few individuals in France suspected the 
vast intellectual elaboration which was going on beyond the 
Rhine. But since the last French revolutionary war, by which 
nations were so long kept in contact with each other, the riches 
of thought, hitherto heaped up within the German territory, cre- 
ated to themselves a way of circulation over the surrounding 
countries, and especially into France. In the mean while, a 
celebrated woman, Madame de Staél, who lived for several 
years in Germany, in the intimate society of the most em- 
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inent personages, published a book, in which she described the 
character, manners, literature, and philosophy of that country. 
This book, an imperishable monument of the genius of its au- 
thor, raised as a Phari above the boundaries of Germany and 
France, revealed, at length, to the latter nation, the intrinsic 
worth of their neighbor. The attention of the literary classes 
was then strongly awakened upon Germany ; a great many 
good books were translated ; and we can say, in a word, that 
a true invasion, an overflowing of German ideas, was effected 
in France ; so that there is scarcely a single intellect, which 
does not feel interested in that country, and which does not 
bear, more or less, the impression of the German originality. The 
rapid influence of the German intellectual philosophy, can be 
compared to the influence of Descarte’s doctrine over Germa- 
ny itself, inthe seventeenth century, and to that of Locke’s writ- 
ings, inthe eighteenth. Kant is not less conspicuous in the 
French school, than Reed and Stewart; Goethe and Schiller 
keep as large a place as Shakspeare and Byron ; Niebuhr, 
and Schlosstr, are types in the historical and philological inves- 
tigations. 

ut the greatest result of the active intercourse existing within 
those thirty years, between Franceand Germany, is the remark- 
able change effected in the character of the French people. This 
character, indeed, from frivolous, gay, and sceptic, as it was 
before the Revolution of 1780, is now evidently sober and pro- 
found, not only in literature, philosophy and sciences, but even 
in the ordinary affairs of life. After experiencing, by hard tri- 
al, the fatal effects of materialism on political constitutions, the 
French now acknowledge that religion is the only spring of hap- 
piness and security in society. On that ground the reaction is 
universal ; and though there be yet not any creed definitely ex- 
pressed, no doctrine well conceived and settled down ; still, 
the religious spirit pervades all the country, and becomes more 
and more prevailing. Such a result has been produced in the 
greatest measure, through the influence of Germany, which is 
a country naturally sober and deeply religious. 

Such are the benefits for the foreign nation, from the know]l- 
edge, entirely new, of the intellectual and moral state of Ger- 
many ; and here we repeat, what we have already said about 
the British influence;— How such results would have been pro- 
duced, had not some intellects applied themselves to the acqui- 
sition of the tongue, and translation of German books? Thence, 
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as a direct consequence, it is necessary to study that language 
on a regular and systematic plan, as they have hitherto Latin 
and Greek. 

The study of the German tongue will not have, surely, the 
same advantage as the English for commerce and industry. 
But let us consider, there is another sort of commerce as useful 
and interesting as that of dry goods and spices—-we mean the 
commerce of thought. In that respect, Germany has already 
vastly contributed to the increasing of the human mind, and it will 
produce still greater riches, in proportion as its tongue will be 
more generally spread. 

Let us now enter into some short illustrations about the char- 
acter and language of the French nation. Here we are happy 
to acknowledge, that we have nothing particular to set down. 
For the history of the French, in all respects, is, perhaps, the 
best and the most generally known. The political power of 
France, and the influence of its character, highly civilized and 
social, are unanimously recognized. The genius of the French 
people, in the fine arts, cannot be a subject of doubt. Everybody 
has heard France praised as the country in which there are the 
most beautiful things to be seen, and the most splendid monu- 
ents to be admired and studied. In regard to the scientific de- 
partments, France occupies, without contest, the highest ranks 
in mathematics, and the science both of brute and organized 
bodies. In this respect, the civilized world pays loud enough 
the homage which that country claims, by resorting from every 
country to its very bosom to study those sciences. 

Therefore, we need not dwell on the urgency of studying the 
French language on a systematical and regular scale. Already 
the universal vogue of this tongue abundantly justifies all that I 
would have to say on its account. French, as well as English, 
is spread over the four parts of the world ; but the former more 
than any other language in Europe, where it isspoken from Par- 
is to Berlin, and from Constantinople to St. Petersburg. It is 
the diplomatical tongue: most of the protocols and political 
stipulations are digested in French. And the Ottoman Moni- 
tor, the first newspaper ever published in Turkey, is written in 
French. How account for the universal favor granted that lan- 
guage? ‘To answer such a question, would be to make a full 
examination of the different periods of the political and literary 
influence of France over the world. We shall not attempt to 
do it. Butin order to satisfy our reader’s mind about the 
French language and character, I will gratify them with a trans- 
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lation of a few lines from the Soirees de St. Petersburg, by le 
Comte Joseph de Maistre, one of the most original and power- 
ful pens that ever wrote. 

‘Two peculiar characteristics,’ says he, ‘ distinguish the 
French from all other people of the world, the spirit of associa- 
tion, and this of proselytism. Ideas in them are all natural and 
passionate. Methinks the prophet, by a grand stroke of his bold 
pencil, represented them from nature twenty-five centuries ago, 
in saying, each word that people speak is a confederacy.’ The 
electric spark, running as the thunderbolt from which it pro- 
ceeded over a mass of men in communication, hardly repre- 
sents the instantaneous, I should almost say thundering invasion 
of a taste, system, and passion, among the French, who cannot 
liveisolated ; at least if they acted upon themselves only we would 
allow them. But the inclination, the need, the rage of acting 
upon others, is a most striking feature of their character ; we 
can say that this feature is all in them. Every nation has their 
special mission. Such is theirs. The least opinion they cast 
over Europe, is a battering-ram carried forth by thirty millions 
of men, always striving for success and influence. It seems 
they live only to satisfy this want, and as a nation cannot have 
received a mission, without the means of carrying it into effect, 
the French have this means in their vernacular, through which 
they sway still more than through their arms, though they 
shock all the universe. 

The universal empire of this tongue does not reside in its ac- 
tual forms. It is as ancient as the tongue itself; and already 
in the thirteenth century an Italian wrote the history of his coun- 
try in French, because, says he, the French tongue was the 
most beautiful to be read and listened to. There are a thou- 
sand such strains. I recollect having read a letter of the famous 
architect, Christopher Wren, in which he examines the dimen- 
sions after which a church should be built, he stated them as 
large as the human voice can reach. He fixes, then, a limit, 
beyond which voice is nothing but sound, to an English ear. 
‘ But,’ says he, ‘a French orator would make himself heard 
much farther, his pronunciation being more distinct and firm.’ 

What Wren said about spoken words, seems to me still more 
true, respecting the words, by far more penetrating, which re- 
sound from books. The French are always heard farther than 
any other.* 


* Soirees de St. Petersbourg, 6eme Entretien. 
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All the foregoing we will corroborate by the opinion of a wo- 
man able to judge soundly of sucha matter, on account of her 
extensive knowledge of many of the living languages, as Ger- 
man, English, Italian, &c. 

‘The French tongue,’ says Madam de Staél, ‘ having been 
spoken more than any other European dialect, is at once pol- 
ished by use, and sharped by its aim. No language is more clear 
and rapid—none indicates more lightly and explains more neat- 
ly the thought.* 

Now let every one decide, whether the Greek and Latin can 
be brought into parallel with the French. And see if it would not 
be highly available to learn that language, not only as the most 
fashionable, but the most useful in the world. 

Let, finally, those who think so much of the peculiar fitness 
of the ancient languages and classics to unfold the mind and 
form the style of students, judge whether they ever wrought so 
great an influence over mankind, for nearly two hundred and 
fifty years, as the modern authors and languages above men- 
tioned. Moreover, one must be but little informed of the char- 
acter and tendency of this age, not to be aware that it is not 
for acuteness of wit, and atticism of style, that mankind are 
now thirsting, but for social improvement and comfort ; it is 
not of ‘ polishing sentenccs and rounding periods,’ that good 
authors are now desirous, but of substantial and productive 
thoughts. 

Here we finish our appreciation of the respective value of 
the three languages, which should constitute, in future, the basis 
of the intellectual education of youth. From this examination, 
a fact swollen with consequences of social improvement, is to 
be drawn, viz: that the three nations who speak these langua- 
ges, inconsequence of their native originality, exert a vast influ- 
ence upon one another. | 

Thence so many important connections which tie them to- 
gether and form with them a sort of social trinity, each part of 
which, is carrying on a mission equally essential. Let us imag- 
ine then, how vast an extension will be given to those relations, 
by asystematical and universal study of the languages used by 
those people. Cu. POYEN. 


* L’Allemayne, chap. xii. 
( To be continued.) 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Metnop or SpirituaL CuLture; BEING AN ExpLANaTory PREFACE 
I TO THE Seconp Epirion or ‘ Recorp or A Scuoou.’ Boston: James 
i) Monroe & Co. pp. 42. 

| A weak admirer of Shakspeare, after having puzzled his brains for a 
long time upon the following line, 


‘Thine wert the cause and most accursed effect,’ 


at last exclaimed, with an amazing self-satisfied look—‘ Bless me! how 
| much intelligence in that single line !—It makes my brains ache to under- 
| 4 stand it.’ 

An attempt to read and comprehend the above-named pamphlet, has very 
! forcibly brought to mind, the anecdote just related—it makes one’s brain 
| ache to try to understand it. 
Upon the first page is the following passage :— 
‘To contemplate Spirit in the Infinite Being, has ever been acknowledg- 


| 
-ed to be the only ground of true Religion. To contemplate Spirit in Ex- 
ternal nature, is universally allowed to be the only true Science. To con- 


template Spirit in ourselves, and in our fellow men,is obviously the only 
means of understanding social duty, and quickening within ourselves a 
Y wise Humanity.—In general terms, Contemplation of Spirit is the first 
| principle of Human Culture ; the foundation of Self-education.’ 


( Their structure and tautology remind us of a stanza, said to have 
been painted on a board and nailed upon a methodist chapel, in the base- 
ment of which, was kepta dram shop :—the verses are these :— 


‘There's a spirit above, 
Anda spirit below ;— 

| A spirit of weal, 

| And a spirit of woe ;— 


The spirit above is the spirit divine, 
But the spirié below is the spirit of wine.’ 


Such excess of Spirituality, is too much, for mere mortals like us. 

The following extraordinary statement is to be found on pages 11 and 12. 
‘Mr. Alcott indeed believes, that the body of an individual is a conse- 
; quence, and’was the first consequence of the existence of ;the individual 
spirit ; that the first act of the soul, when breathed from the Divine Spirit, 

ie is an arrangement of particles around itself, as a means of expressing its in- 
| 


dividuality.’ 


The meaning of the sentences quoted, we cannot pretend to comprehend. 
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Something similar to this action of spirit or matter is the habit of a cer- 
tain insect of the genus Scar abacus, which, after depositing its egg in the 
dust, slowly rolls it up into a ball of twice the beetle’s own size,—probably 
‘as a means of expressing its individuality.’ If Mr. A. remembers how the 
Egyptians venerated the beetle, he may, perhaps, explain thatfact by means 
of this analogy. 

The Bramins believe that God creates the spirits of men, and then sends 
them down from Paradise, to select for themselves bodies ;—versifying this 
doctrine, a modern English poet, says,— 


‘ The mighty Power that framed the mind, 
One mould for every two designed, 

And blessed the new-born pair. 
This be a match for this,’ he said— 
Then down he sent the souls he made 

To find them bodies here,’ 


The first act of the soul is, then, to find a body ;—the second, to discover 
its mate, or fellow cast in the same ‘mould.’ We do not know as the wri- 
ter of the ‘ Method, &c.’ carries out the doctrine, to this perfection of its 
principles ;—but the system of ‘ psychology’ here set forth, is sufficiently 
transcendental, etherial, and unintelligible, to give scope to any fancy the 
reader may happen to entertain. 

We have no wish to depreciate the system of teaching, which this ‘ Meth- 
od’ was intended to explain. We have heard Mr. Alcott’s school highly 
commended, and the moral effect of his method of teaching on the charac- 
ter of his pupils, is generally conceded to be good. We are aware, also, 
that it is very difficult to explain the delicate process, by which the young 
mind is developed and moulded—but when this is undertaken, we have 
a right to expect that it wil] be done in a manner which shal] at least, not 
darken the subject, ‘by words without knowledge,’ or disfigure its sim- 
plicity by a parade of learning, which is not required. 

On page 29, the author says that ‘the Anglo Saxon language, is the un- 
doubted fountain of the English tongue.’ Now to us, it seems marvellous 
that so little of this belief appears in the English of the pamphlet. Instead 
of Anglo Saxon, the book is filled with Hellenisms, Latinisms, and Galli- 
cisms. How would an honest Anglo Saxon stare at such words as ‘ per- 
spicuity, —‘ psychology ,’—‘ evolved,’—*‘ picturesque imagination,’—‘ idio- 
syncracies, —‘ irresistible formula,’—‘characteristic vegetation,—forest- 
cinctured mountains,’ &c. &c. We recommend a more perfect correspon - 
dence of practice with principle, in the future literary labors of this distin- 
guished and remarkable writer. 


Tue Curistian Review. Edited by James D. Knowlton. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, No. 1. pp. 160. 

We have here a new Quarterly periodical, devoted to the interests of 
religion, and general literature. It is designed particularly for the Baptist 
denomination of Christians, and we trust, will be generously sustained by 
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them. The character and talents of the Editor are a sufficient guaranty 
of the high stand, among the pious and intelligent, which this work must 
take. The first number contains twelve articles, all respectable produc- 
tions, and several very excellent. We approved, particularly, the senti- 
ments advanced on ‘ The Wine Question’—and ‘ A Knowledge of his own 
Times, important to a Christian Minister.’ There is also an article on 
* Chief Justice Marshall,’ reviewing the Eulogy of Judge Story, which pleas- 
ed us much, and from which .we must give a short extract. 

‘ After all,’ says his eloquent eulogist, ‘ whatever may be his fame in the 
eyes of the world, that which, in a just sense, was his highest glory, was 
the purity, affectionteness, liberality and devotedness of domestic life. 
Home, was the scene of his real triumphs. There he indulged himself in 
what he most loved, the duties and the blessings of the family circle. 
There his heart had its full play, and his social qualities, warmed, and ele- 
vated, and refined, by the habitual elegancies of taste, shed around their 
beautiful and blended lights. There the sunshine of his soul diffused its 
soft radiance, and cheered, and soothed, and tranquillized the passing 
hours. As one of the legitimate results of this home-loving spirit, Mr. 
Marshall cherished for the female sex a just respect, and an elevated chiv- 
alry of feeling. On all occasions, he treated the members of that sex, and 
spoke of them, with delicacy, kindness and esteem. We wish that his ex- 
ample, in this particular, might be more generally imitated. Man will 
never rise to his just elevation in worth, while woman remains below her 
proper rank in the social scale.’ 


Report or THE TrusTeEs or THE New EnGtanp Insti- 
TUTION FoR THE EpvucaTion oF THE Buinp. 1836. 

The progress of this excellent Institution is still onward and upward. 
The director, Dr. Howe, is indefatigable in his efforts and labors ; and he 
seems in a fair way of doing, what is seldom the lot of those who lay the 
foundation of a new system, namely, to perfect it, and reap his reward in 
the approval of the public. 


Tue Outcast, AND oTHER Poems. By S.G. Goodrich. Boston: Rus- 
sell, Shattuck and Williams. pp. 200. 

The appearance of this work somewhat disappointed us. We expected, 
from the Editor of the Token, a volume superlatively elegant, in all that 
the art of Faust could accomplish ; broad-margined and gilt-edged, with 
some new and exquisite device on the cover ; and lo! here is a square, 
countrified looking book, the large type filling the page as closely as in 
the old-fashioned copies of the Psalms of David. Well, at least, Mr. Good- 
rich cannot be accused of resorting to any device of material embellish- 
ment, to give popularity to the effusions of liis muse ; and when the work is 
seen on the centre table of the fashionable, or in the boudoir of beauty, it 
will not be on account of the taste with which it is got up, but for the 
merit of its sentiments, and the style of its poesy. ‘ The Outcast,’ the long- 
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est and most finished production in these poems, is the history of an ec- 
centric and miserable man, who, having slain his friend in a duel, has fled 
from society, with the brand of Cain on his conscience, and in the ‘ far 
west’ lives an alien from his species. There are some beautiful descrip- 
tions of scenery in this poem, and the tender and terrible passions of our na- 
ture are portrayed with considerable skill and effect! The following, from 
pages 15 and 16, contains touches of deep and true feeling. 


‘ I loved those hills, I loved the flowers, 
That dashed with gems their sunny swells, 
And oft I fondly dreamed for hours, 
By streams within those mountain dells. . 
I loved the wood—each tree and leaf, hl 
In breeze or blast, to me was fair ; 
And if my heart was touched with grief, 
I always found a solace there. 
My'parents slumbered in the tomb; 
But thrilling thoughts of them came back, 
And seemed within my breast to bloom, 
As lone I ranged the forest track. 
The wild flowers rose beneath my feet, 
Like memories dear of those who slept, 
And all around to me was sweet, 
Although, perchance, I sometimes wept. 
I wept, but not, oh not in sadness, 
And those bright tears I would not smother, 
For less they flowed in grief than gladness, 
So blest the memory of my mother. 
And she was linked. I know not why, 
With leaves and flowers, and landscapes fair, 
And all beneath the bending sky, 
As if she still were with me there. 
The echo bursting from the dell, 
Recalled her song beside my bed; 
The hill-side with its sunny swell, 


We. 


Her bosom-pillow for my head. 

When o’er it fell the down of night, 
Seemed the sweet heaven, which by her side, , buhe Wd 

I found in childhood’s dreams of light: a a 
And morning, as it brightly broke, 
And blessed the hills with joyous dies, ye | er 
Was like her look, when first I woke, Sia. 
And found her gazing in my eyes.’ a ‘a 
And here is another picture that deserves to be engraved on the heart of a a i a 
every youth, 14 
uf 

‘ The toy of every tempest’s breath,— 
Is but a type of him who goes, * 
Trusting to nature, on the tide iB it oo 
Of life, where breezy passion blows, 4 
To whelm the adventurer in his pride. 
Yes, for the smoothest lake hath waves Ba 5 
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; Within its bosom, which will rise om 
f And revel when the tempest raves; fro 
1 The cloud will come o’er gentlest skies ; fro 
i And nota favored spot on earth, fey 
| The furrowing ploughman finds, but there 1 
t The rank and ready weeds have birth, 
|! Sown by the winds to mock his care. Tr 
’ Tis thus with every human heart; , 
The seeds of il] are scattered wide, 
i And flaunting flowers of vice will start 1 
if Thick o’er the soil they seek to hide. ous 
f| Aye, and the gentleness of youth, 
4 That seems some hill-side sown with flowers, full 
4 Odorous, as if with budding truth, and 
Shoots into wild fantastic bowers. of J 
| The spark forever tends to flame ; that 
| The ray that quivers in the plash 
; Of yonder river, is the same per 
That feeds the lightning’s ruddy flash. ron 
{ The summer breeze that fans the rose, are 
, Or eddies down some flowery path, thor 
Is but the infant gale that blows 
Tomorrow with the whirlwind’s wrath. pes 
eal 


H And He alone, who wields the storm, 
And bids the arrowy lightning play, 
{ Can guide the heart, when, vila and warm, the 
It springs on passion’s wings away ! 
One angel minister is sent, 
To guard and guide us to the sky, 
And still her sheltering wing is bent, 
Till manhood rudely throws it by. 
| Oh, then with mad disdain we spurn 
A mother's gentle teaching; throw 
Her bosom from us, oat we burn, 
7 To rush in freedom, where the glow 
i Of pleasure lights the dancing wave : 
We launch the bark we woo the gale, 
4 And reckless of the darkling grave 
That yawns below, we speed the sail !’ 


| There are some extravagances in this poem: see the description of the 
4 murderer’s feelings beginning 
« I wandered forth, I wandered far;’ &c. 


which seem feeble imitations of the emotions of fear, remorse and horror, 
depicted in some of Byron’s awful exhibitions of those passions. Mr. Good- 
rich’s forte lies notin the heroic or tragic vein—he describes nature with 
much of the true poet’s feeling, and power. His ‘ Lake Superior’ is a pro- 
duction of which any writer might be proud; and there is a little poem 
‘ Thoughts.at Sea,’ which we think a gem of its kind. But the greater part 
of the poems, contained in this volume, appeared better as occasional pie- 
ces, and gave the writer more reputation, standing in their places in the 
Annuals, for which they were written, than, in our opinion, they will ever 
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confer on him as the author of this book. Collecting one’s literary trifles 

from Souvenirs and Magazines for a book, is much like collecting flowers 

from the drawing-room after the fete, which they adorned, is over. How 

few of either are perrennial; how few will again freshen and give out odor. 
We must not forget the engravings—these are really valuable. 


Tue Passions: A Porm. By Grenville Mellen. Boston: Marsh, Capen 
& Lyon. 


This poem was spoken by the writer at the Odeon, on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the birth of Spurzheim, Dec. 28, 1835. It is a production 
full of thought and feeling; and has many passages of tender sentiment, 
and some of much beauty. But there is the fault which the larger poems 
of Mr. Mellen have generally exhibited—a redundancy and pomp of words, 
that, like clustering leaves, almost prevent the flowers of genius from being 
perceived, until after much search. If he would study Pope more and By- 
ron less, we cannot but think it would be greatly for his benefit. There 
are many just and striking images in this illustration of the Passions; and 
though after Collin’s Ode, all descriptions of these will, in some degree, 
appear like imitations, yet we can assure our readers, who are admirers of 
beautiful imagery and deep feeling, that they will be highly interested in 


Mr. Mellen’s poem. We give an extract, which contains a fair sample of 
the faults and merits of the work. 


‘ He lifted from the mind 
That shadowy vale of years, 
Which closes round mankind, 
Upon this path of tears ! 
That mystery of Spirit, that like Mail, 
Within its bars, 
Keeps life untouched, but yet untold its tale, 
Save to the beings pure and pale, 
That roam amid the glory of the stars! 
He bow’d him to the service of the soul, 
And with a hope like reverence beheld, 
As he who sees new spheres abont him roll, 
Wonders on wonders form and rise, 

Which men had gazed on with unquestioning surprise, 

Before such dim Philosophy the world had spell’d. 
He bent before the shrine, 

Where only mystery has waited man, 

Since its informing spirit first began 
Its upward reach and march divine. 

He bent there as in deep companionship, 

To catch some intimation of that power 

That mark’d our untouch’d parents in their bower, 

Ere with unchasten’d eye, or lawless lip, 

They look’d and tasted !—joyless hour 

When change on both fell darkling for all time— 
Blinded with tears—and crush’d with crime ! 
And what now to each wakening Jand, 

With mien and utterance of command, 
As though into the deep 
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Of the immortal part he had gone down, 
That vasty steep! 
What brings he from that realm, victorious and alone ! 
New visions of this Angel Mind !— 
New truth !—in robe aud crown! 
That shall the triumph of a promise find, 
And the mock’d spirit bind, 
When other hopes have flown! 
He came up as the Conqueror 
Of some devoted shore, 
That Man as Man might struggle for, 
To give the clime to light and law, 
Where midnight frown’d before ! 


And now from hearth and home, 
Forth on the weltering sea, 
With tireless step behold him roam, 
The Patriot Pilgrim of a new Philosophy ! 
With enchanting voice he came 
Here, where the forest mount and shore, 
Once to the dashing surf hung o’er, 
Ere Freedom had a name! 
But now where sounding cities pour 
The music of their ocean roar, 
On their loud way to Fame! 
He pour’d as from the sky, 
New radiance round the theme | image here, 
Until a new divinity 
Did on its brow appear, 
And a new lustre flash’d along its eye! 
To him, in Man, was given 
To see the royalty and front of Heaven— 
He saw that Desth was but a nobler Birth— 
The better Destiny of Earth! 
The change that goes 
Over that front—cold—deep—and still— 
The signet of the Eternal Will, 
Borne on that last Repose ! 
Here, as of Spirit’s power he spoke 
Oft toa listening land ; 
Beneath the magic of his hand 
New wonder woke, 
And following his footsteps, as to sound 
Of music did a world come round, 
To greet with harmony of praise, 
One fashion’d thus to master and amaze "’ 
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